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Oldest England 


By Kemp MALONE 


Kemp Malone ’07, Caroline Donovan Professor of English Literature in the 
Johns Hopkins University, read the following lecture at Oxford University 
on October 12,1948. Another international honor paid to Professor Malone 
early in 1949 was the award of a knighthood of the Order of the Iceland 
Falcon, this in recognition of his position as an authority on Icelandic litera- 
ture, whose mastery he achieved as a groundwork for his studies in the litera- 
ture of oldest England. 


HE time is out of joint,’’ said Hamlet, and we of today may 
= make his words our own. There are those, however, who 
find solace for the present distemper in the thought that we live in 
one of the great periods of the world’s history, a period marked by 
fundamental changes in human civilization. Whether they are right 
or wrong in cherishing so cold a comfort, there can be little doubt 
that some periods are more significant than others, and though it is 
aticklish business to set up a scale of values in any branch of knowl- 
edge, and an undertaking still more hazardous to make any practical 
use of such a scale, I hold nevertheless with those who believe that 
some consideration of values has a place even in academic life and 
thought. Let me hasten to add that I do not mean absolute values, 
ifsuch there be. The determination of a hierarchy of celestial ver- 
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ities cannot well be made by terrestrial creatures. Nor am I concerned 
with bread-and-butter values: the things you plump for, not because 
you are truly interested in them, but because they help you to add 
to your income. The values I have in mind I will call cultural values, 
a description vague enough but one which will have to serve if this 
lecture is not to be limited to a discussion of terminology. And since 
I am a philologist (that is, a sublimated historian) , the values I am 
most interested in lie in the historical field. 


One more qualification, and I am done with introductory remarks. 
You who have done me the honor of attendance trace your own 
cultural ancestry back to Saxon England. I am particularly for. 
tunate, therefore, in having an audience so sympathetically inclined 
to the subject which I have chosen, a subject which in a different 
setting might well be somewhat limited in its appeal. For I shall 
attempt no survey of the history of mankind, nor even of westerm 
civilization, in the one hour’s traffic of this platform. I shall confine 
myself to one branch of that civilization: our own. And to a single 
period: the earliest. And I wish my thesis to be plain from the out. 
set: I shall try to convince you that the Saxon period is by far the 
most important period in the history of our Anglo-American cl- 
ture, and therefore the most worthy, for us, of study and under. N 
standing. 


The mere fact that the Saxon period is the earliest is enough to 
give to it a large measure of importance. The founding of a nation, 
the beginnings of a new breed of men, are events which to most 
people seem more interesting and more significant than the oftes 
humdrum business of carrying on. In this matter, however, history 
has a way of playing us tricks. Many a period which seems to give 
us genuine beginnings turns out, upon investigation, to be a merdf 


continuation of a previous period in which the significant changes 
have their roots. And a period beyond which we cannot penetrate, 
for want of records, may have little significance of its own, in spitd 
of the fact that the historian must begin his tale with an account 
of it. The only beginning of which it can boast may be the begin 
ning of documentation. To what type of earliness does the Saxo 
period of English history belong? Let us see. 
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ite@gvent a pretty thorough anglicization. 


The history of England begins with a sharpness and a neatness 
not often paralleled in the annals of Europe. During the course of 
the fifth century of the Christian era, the island of Britain, which 
for more than three hundred years had been a province of the 
Roman Empire, was overrun by swarms of Germanic barbarians. 
These barbarians, recruited from various Germanic tribes, gave to 
themselves the English name and founded the English nation. Once 
settled in their new home, they soon took on new ways of life and 
laid the foundations of a civilization which still endures and which 
has had an extraordinary extension to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. The unique character of the English conquest of Britain 
needs special emphasis. Many Germanic tribes of the migration 
period carved out for themselves new homes within the bounds of 


the Roman Empire, but of these tribes only the English developed 
acivilization of their own. 


This civilization was compounded of various elements. First 
ought to be mentioned the racial strains that went to make up the 
new nation. The conquerors were of Germanic stock, and it used to 
be thought that the older stocks, already on the island, were prac- 


tically exterminated within the area of the English settlements. 
Nowadays it is no longer fashionable to believe this, and learned 
opinion now inclines to the view that the Britons in large measure 
survived. The facts are hard to get at, of course. The anthropol- 

ogists have studied old bones a good deal, especially skulls, but have 
fot always found it easy to differentiate between Germanic and 
Celtic anatomical relics, and the archeologists, although they may 
nally give us the answer, have not yet done so. Recent work on 
nglish place-rnames has shown that the Britons, even in counties 
is far to the west as Devon, had surprisingly little to do with the 
local name-giving which has come down to us, and one must con- 
lude that those of them who survived the English conquest under- 
Indeed, the cultural effects of the English conquest are clear 
rough. The conquered may well have survived in considerable 
umbers as individuals, and here and there as subject groups, but 
heir culture was wiped out. Roman civilization, which for centuries 
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had flourished in Britain, practically disappeared from the island; 
little of it survived, even in those regions which remained British. 
The land came to be divided between a Germanic barbarism in the 
east and a Celtic semi-barbarism in the west. On this point it will 
be enough to quote the opinion of that great French medievalist, 
Ferdinand Lot, who writes, 


Great Britain . . . sees the constant advance of invading Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes, who, as they push their conquests further, 
wipe out all traces of Latinity. Their adversaries, the Britons, 
... although they consider themselves Romans until the middle 
of the sixth century, have already forgotten the language and 
the law of Rome. Their struggle is really that of Celts against 
Germans. 


When the long struggle of which Professor Lot speaks came to 
an end in the second decade of the ninth century, with the conquest 
of Cornwall by King Egbert of Wessex, the scene had been set for 
a new breed of men, the English of history, a breed of Germanic 
speech and traditions, but of mixed blood and with a distinctive 
physical environment: the island of Britain. And the thing that 
made these English different from their kinsmen on the Continent 
was not so much the Celtic blood with which they had been infused 
as the new environment which they had given themselves. The 
change from a continental to an insular home was indeed an impor 
tant event in the life of the tribesmen who took part in the migratio 
to Britain. In their old seats, they were merely members of Ger 
manic tribes, a part of the Germania which was to become Germany 
Scandinavia, and the Netherlands. Once removed to Britain, the; 
were cut off from their Continental kinsmen by that formidable bar 
rier, the North Sea, and they found themselves inhabitants of a 
island. The differentiation which followed was swift, and marked 

The influence of the physical environment upon the developmen 
of any nation is always great, of course. But the English owe mori 
to their national home than do most nations. Its insular situatio 
made it readily accessible in time of peace and easy to defend in tim 
of war, and led naturally to the seafaring activities which in du 
course came to be so vital a part of English life. Its isolation favored 
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the development of a unified and distinctive culture, whereas its near- 
ness to the European continent was a guarantee against a too sharp 
differentiation from western civilization as a whole. Its natural 
resources determined from the beginning the character of English 
economic life, and made possible the tremendous achievements of 
the English industrial revolution in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Moreover, the settlement in Britain brought the English 
into permanent and close contact with the Celts of Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and the marriage, for better for worse, which followed 
has had profound effects on Anglo-Saxon civilization, not only in 
its homeland but also in its extensions overseas, not least in the 
United States. 

In sum, the English settlement of Britain was not only the first 
event in English history; it was also the event on which all else 
depended, and out of the actions and reactions which it set going 
all that is distinctive in our present civilization was to grow. It 
would be hard, then, to overestimate the significance of the English 
conquest of Britain in any study of the history of the English-speak- 
ing world. But for this conquest, the particular culture which we 
call English would never have come into being at all, and if the 
English conquest of Britain deserves, say, a page in the conventional 
history of the world, the Norman conquest ought to be limited to 
a line, or perhaps relegated to a footnote. 


II 
During the fifth and sixth centuries the English established them- 
selves in the island which was thenceforth to be their home. During 
the seventh and eighth centuries they became converts to Chris- 
tianity. Here we have another beginning, and one of the very 
greatest significance. Before their conversion the English were a 
barbarian people, outside the pale of western civilization and with- 
out anything adequate to take its place. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans had developed a great civilization while yet pagans, but 
the ancient Germans had not got beyond the stage of barbarism, in 
spite of many centuries of close contact with classical culture, and 
by their success in overthrowing the Roman Empire they seemed 
about to drag the whole west down to their own level. But that 
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which classical paganism failed to do the medieval Church accom. 
plished. The cultural unification of Europe was the supreme service 
of the Middle Ages, and for this truly tremendous achievement the 
Church deserves the credit. The ancient world was really two 
worlds: the civilized south and the barbarous north stood in per. 
petual hostility, and the high culture of the Greeks and the Romans 
was insecure beyond all our imagining, by virtue of the constant at- 
tacks of the barbarians. This fatal defect in the ancient scheme of 
things was mended by the missionaries of the Church. Through the 
Christian religion the barbarians of northern and eastern Europe 
were brought within the borders of civilization and the steady ad- 
vance characteristic of later times was made possible. 

One of the earliest of these missionary enterprises, and in many 
ways the most notable of them all, was the conversion of the Eng. 
lish. In the year 597 the mission sent out by Pope Gregory the 
Great reached the shores of England and at Canterbury entered 
upon its momentous labors, while thirty-eight years later a like mis 
sion went out from St. Columb’s Irish foundation of Iona and 
founded at Lindisfarne another center of missionary enterprise in 
the north. With extraordinary speed and thoroughness the English 
barbarians adopted Christianity and the civilization of which Chris 
tianity was the bearer. English culture by the eighth century, little 
more than a hundred years from heathendom, was already of the 
best that the western Europe of that day had to offer. Among other 
things, it inspired and cherished a school of poets whose writings in 
part have come down to us, and these writings reveal a success in 
fusing native and Mediterranean tradition not elsewhere achieved. 
The change from barbarism to civilization is always, and with jus 
tice, reckoned the event of greatest significance in the life of any 
people. The year of our Lord 597, then, must be looked upon as 
the most important date in English history, and the advance the 
beginning of which that date marks must be set down as the most 
far-reaching which has ever taken place in the annals of the English- 
speaking world. 

The conversion of the English, important as it was to the con- 
verts, had an even greater importance in its effects on the develop. 
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ment of Christianity and of western civilization as a whole. The 
Christianity of classical and post-classical times was, in all essentials, 
an oriental affair, a religion whose seats of power and influence lay 
in Asia and Africa rather than in Europe. Italy, and the west in 
general, became Christian slowly and with reluctance, and the long- 
continued weakness of western Christianity drove it to look for 
guidance and direction to the powerful Christian communities east 
and south of the Mediterranean. Now the rise of Mohammedanism 
in the seventh century broke the strength and depleted the ranks of 
the Christian Church in the very regions where it had its oldest 
establishments and its firmest footing. Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Africa, and even Spain were lost, and the armies of Islam swept 
forward to the very walls of Constantinople. For a time it looked 
as if Christianity was destined to be confined within exceedingly 
narrow geographical limits: Italy, Gaul, Asia Minor, and the 
Balkan peninsula. And even these provinces were continually 
threatened by Moslem attacks, and eventually Asia Minor and the 
Balkans went the way of the other regions lost to the faith. 

It was as a mere remnant of its former self, then, that Christian- 
ity sought new adherents in the north. Its missionary activities in 
England, begun just before the period of disaster, were brought to 
completion as the Arabs reached the Atlantic, and the conversion of 
the English made England a citadel of the faith, a citadel without 
which Christianity and western civilization itself could hardly have 
survived, for just ahead lay the Viking Age, when to the ever-present 
menace of Islam were added two hundred years and more of fero- 
cious pagan attacks from the north. Thanks largely to the English, 
these attacks in the end were repulsed, and the Scandinavians were 
themselves won for Christ and thereby for western civilization. 
And by the end of this turbulent period the center of gravity of 
Christendom had shifted northward, and the Christian religion as 
a whole had become in all essentials a European rather than an 
Asiatic faith. Of the mighty changes, in form and spirit, which fol- 
lowed, this is not the time to speak. Suffice it to say that Saxon 
England played a leading and indeed an indispensable part in bring- 
ing about this religious and cultural revolution. 
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It is customary to call the seventh and eighth centuries the Eng. 






























lish Golden Age. The name, extravagant though it may sound, has ns 
its justification, for the England of that day won for itself a cultural hig 
preéminence in western Europe which it was destined to lose in later ph 
centuries, and which up to the present it has never been able to win & me 
back. It will be worth our while to look at this Golden Age more § to 
narrowly. The conversion of the English proceeded from two direc. HH to 
tions, as we have seen. Roman and Irish missionaries alike were § Be, 
active, and although Rome started first, the Irish had the greater & anc 
number of converts. Now Roman and Irish Christianity differed & 4 | 
markedly, not merely in such matters as the date of Easter and the && ing 
form of the tonsure, but also in spirit. It was the fortune or perhaps & wh; 
the talent of the English to take the best that each of these bearers & Rey 
of culture had to offer. Certainly upon occasion the English Chris- @ san 
tianity of the Golden Age shows a happy union of Irish zeal and mer 
Roman discipline. I will limit myself to two examples of this union: & }yj] 
the Venerable Bede and St. Boniface. B 
Bede was a man of learning, a scholar so outstanding that the MM of |, 
period in which he flourished is often called the Age of Bede—the ore; 
only period in the history of the world, so far as I know, named cont 
after a philologist. It ought to be added, however, that though cont 
philology was Bede's chief interest and concern, he by no meansf thi, 
stopped there. He took all knowledge for his province, and his pries 
present (though not his contemporary) fame rests chiefly on his very 
Church History of the English Nation. Bede was born in the year pire 
673 or thereabouts, in what is now the shire of Durham. At thefl 4, ¢ 
age of eight he entered the Benedictine monastery of Jarrow, and 
there he lived the rest of his life, fifty-four years during which, to TI 
quote his own words, 7 





I have devoted all my pains to the study of the scriptures, and 
amid the observance of monastic discipline and the daily charge 
of singing in the church, it has ever been my delight to learn, 
or teach, or write. 







His influence as teacher and writer was so great that anything I ca 
say here must fall short of doing justice to his achievement. Ant 
yet his services as an individual are not the whole story. It is mort 
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important for us to remember that Bede stands out, not as a single 
mountain peak, rising from a dead level of mediocrity, but as the 
highest summit of a noble range of mountains. Bede was no isolated 
phenomenon. He belongs to the most significant scholarly move- 
ment that the Anglo-Saxon world has ever known, from that day 
to this. —The great service which this movement rendered to us and 
to all men was the preservation and transmission of classical culture. 
Bede and his fellows, building on the foundations laid by the Irish 
and Roman missions, created in Northumbria a school of learning 
so notable that Charles the Great could and did use it as his chief 
instrument when he set going that Carolingian Renaissance from 
which springs the cultural tradition of our western civilization. This 
Renaissance of the eighth and ninth centuries, liké the Italian Renais- 
sance of the fourteenth century, was first of all a philological move- 
ment, of course. It is therefore fitting that the age upon which it 
built should be called the Age of Bede. 

But the English Golden Age strove not only for the advancement 
of learning but also for the conversion of the heathen, and here the 
great leader was St. Boniface. English missionary activity on the 
continent of Europe begins with Wilfrid of York in A.D. 678 and 
continues at flood tide for more than a century thereafter. During 
this momentous period Germany swarmed with English monks and 
priests, men of learning, piety, and zeal. Through their efforts the 
very region which had resisted and finally destroyed the Roman Em- 
pire was won for the Christian faith and Mediterranean civilization. 
As the late R. W. Chambers pointed out, 


These efforts of the English missionaries made possible the 
Renaissance under Charles the Great, upon which in its turn 
the whole future civilization of western Europe was based. 


Let me put the same thing in a somewhat different way. The influ- 
ence of Anglo-Saxon culture upon the world at large is marked at 
the present time, and has been marked since the seventeenth century. 
Our most significant contribution to general culture, however, was 
made, not in modern times but in Saxon times; not in terms of con- 

quest, commerce, politics, or industry, but in the things of the spirit. 
‘@ nd the two great leaders that England sent to the Continent were 
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Boniface and Alcuin: Boniface the missionary and Alcuin the 
scholar. I have no time on this occasion to speak further of Alcuin, 
except to say that he carried to the Continent and used: there to 
great effect the scholarly weapons which Bede had passed on to him 
through Egbert of York. The career of Boniface, however, the 
Apostle to the Germans, calls for more attention, even in so cursory 
a survey as this. 

Wynfrith, later to be known as Boniface, was born in Wessex 
about the year 675; he was thus a contemporary of Bede. He early 
joined the Benedictine order, and spent many years at the monastery 
of Nursling, near Southampton. There, according to his biographer, 
Willibald, he ‘‘shone so praiseworthily in immense knowledge of the 
scriptures that he was even a teacher to others of the traditions of 
the Fathers and a model master.”” He won favor with the King of 
Wessex, and had every reason to expect a distinguished career at 
home when, we know not why, he made up his mind to become a 
missionary to Germany. Nothing could shake this resolution of his, 
not even a first attempt (in Frisia) which failed. After further ex- 
perience in missionary work under his fellow countryman, Bishop 
Willibrord of Utrecht, Boniface in the year 723 went to Hesse, 
armed with a letter of authorization from the Pope. There he had 
such success that the Pope made him regionary bishop of Germany. 
When he had evangelized Hesse, Boniface proceeded to Thuringia, 
which he evangelized with equal success. S. J. Crawford sums up 
the matter thus: 


The result of almost ten years of continuous toil (A.D. 723 
to 732) was the creation in Hesse and Thuringia of a new 
Christian Church on a purely Roman model, which in devo- 
tion, orthodoxy, and discipline presented a model to the rest of 
the Frankish Empire. 


The year 732 marks another turning-point in the life of Boniface. 
He had given up great prospects at home in order to come to Ger- 
many and convert the heathen. One tribe in particular he was eager 
to evangelize: the Continental Saxons, to whom he felt drawn by 
ties of kinship. By 732 his work in Middle Germany was done and 
the time seemed ripe to proceed to the evangelization of the Saxons. 
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But the new Pope, Gregory III, thought otherwise, and at his behest 
Boniface without a murmur gave up his life’s ambition and, instead, 
became legate for Germany, with the rank of Archbishop. In other 
words, he gave up the life of a missionary in the field to become an 
administrator, an executive. It was better so. Boniface was a man 
born to rule, an organizer of genius in a day when order and dis- 
cipline were the crying needs. In his new post Boniface undertook 
with his usual success the task of reorganizing the Church in Ba- 
varia. By the year 741 the English missionaries, led by Boniface and 
backed up by the Pope, had restored and reformed Christianity in 
middle and south Germany. Everywhere within this region east of 
the Rhine the authority of Rome was recognized and high standards 
of faith and discipline prevailed. Here, and here alone in the vast 
Frankish kingdom, the Church was alive, active, full of spiritual and 
intellectual vigor. 

The next move was soon to follow. During the decade 742-752 
Boniface, as papal legate and vicar, undertook and carried through 
the reform of the Frankish Church as a whole. An eminent Roman 
Catholic historian has described his achievement as follows: 


The religious regeneration which resulted from Boniface’s ac- 
tion throughout the Frankish Empire is worthy of comparison 
with the religious regeneration of the universal Church which 
resulted from the Council of Trent. 


Every historian recognizes the Council of Trent as by far the most 
important of the Councils of the Western Church. The comparison 
which I have quoted is therefore a great tribute to Boniface. It 
fails, however, to bring out the secular aspects of Boniface’s work. 
First of all, in Boniface’s day the cause of Roman Christianity was 
the cause of western civilization. Boniface therefore as the cham- 
pion of the Pope was fighting and winning our battles for us to a 
greater degree than can be said of the Councilors of Trent, eight 
hundred years later, in the midst of the Protestant Reformation. 
Secondly, and more particularly, Boniface brought together the 
Popes and the Caroling dynasty of Frankish kings, and laid the 
foundation for that working alliance between them the subsequent 
development of which, for good and ill, is well known to you all. 
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The association of Papacy and Empire, of which Boniface thereby 
became the architect, was destined to remain throughout medieval 
times the central and dominating feature of European political life 
and thought. The labors of Boniface and his English helpers, there. 
fore, had the profoundest effects, not only upon the religious history 
of Europe, but also upon its political history, and upon the course 
of its general cultural development. It is therefore not extravagant 
to claim that the influence of Boniface on European affairs has never 
been matched by that of any other Englishman in all history. Eng. 
land’s chief contributions to our common western civilization were 
made, as I have said before, not in modern times but in the English 
Golden Age of the seventh and eighth centuries, and it was these 
contributions which Grundtvig had in mind when he called the Eng. 
lish the ‘‘creators . . . of the modern civilized world.” 


Ill 


The first flowering of English civilization in the seventh and eighth 
centuries was followed by a period of great decline in culture. The 
repeated invasions of the Danes had the most disastrous effects, and 
for a time it seemed that the newly born civilization of the English 
would be wiped out altogether, to be replaced by a second period of 
barbarism. But by a happy chance, at this critical hour, there came 
to the English throne, in the person of Alfred, the only Englishman 
in all history that the world honors with the surname of Great. 
After a terrific struggle Alfred succeeded in stemming the tide of 
Danish invasion and began the long, slow task of building anew the 
civilization which the Danes had so nearly wrecked. And yet, if he 
had been alone in his efforts, the achievements of the ninth century, 
however remarkable, could not have stood the test of time. Luckily 
for England and for the world, Alfred was but the greatest member 
of a great dynasty of kings, the like of which the English had not 
known before and would not know again. In the long line of the 
kings of the house of Wessex, from Egbert, who first raised the 
house to supremacy in England, down to Edward the Confessor, 
with whose death the scepter passed into other hands, only three 
incompetents are to be found, and most of the sixteen kings wert 
men of commanding ability. 
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Under the rule of Alfred and his successors, England was not 
only freed from Danish domination and restored to comparative 
peace and prosperity. The nation also underwent a genuine unifica- 
tion. In the seventh and eighth centuries there were no true kings 
of England. The Northumbrian or Mercian or West Saxon mon- 
archs who attained the coveted prize of Bretwalda “ruler of Brit- 
ain” secured for themselves a temporary overlordship and nothing 
more. The rival royal houses continued to exist, and to rule their 
respective kingdoms, though acknowledging, for the moment, the 
supremacy of the Bretwalda. The course of events in the ninth cen- 
tury broke down for good and all this dangerous system. The Dan- 
ish invasions had one good effect at least: the Danes destroyed root 
and branch all the English royal houses except the one dynasty of 
the West Saxons, and the Saxon line of kings became the only politi- 
cal rallying-point about which Englishmen could gather. The tenth 
century, then, saw the political unification of England under a single 
dynasty of kings, a dynasty whose title to the throne and to supreme 
authority throughout the land was recognized by all. It was a sign 
of the times that Alfred’s successors were known, not as kings of 
the West Saxons but as kings of the English, and it is of the utmost 
significance that after Alfred no rival native house arose to dispute 
the throne with Alfred’s heirs. In the eleventh century Danish Cnut 
and French William in turn conquered England and took the royal 
crown, it is true, but Alfred and his children had done their work so 
well that England remained a nation and in time made Englishmen 
of its foreign rulers. 

But the making of a nation is more than politics. Had the pollit- 
ical tie been the only thing that bound together the various parts of 
the English kingdom of the tenth century, the disasters of the elev- 
enth would indeed have delivered the English people over to their 
conquerors, and England would be today nothing more than a 
French cultural if not political province. The work of Alfred and 
his men went far beyond a mere defense of the realm and a main- 
tenance of law and order. The greatest of English kings was con- 
cerned to build up English civilization in its every aspect. He 
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strengthened the Church, built ships, cherished the arts and crafts, 
promoted education, and with his own hands brought into being a 


prose literature in the native tongue, a body of writings prepared 
for use in the school system which he wished to found. His educa- 
tional program, set forth in the famous Preface to the Pastoral 
Care, began with instruction in English, and this instruction was to 
be given, not merely to would-be clerics, but to those children as 
well who were to become the nation’s leaders in secular life. 

The stress which Alfred laid on the reading and writing of the 
mother tongue was destined to have momentous consequences. The 
most characteristic feature of English culture in the centuries which 
followed was the extensive use of the English language as its medium 
of expression. The development of a vernacular prose proceeded 
but slowly, it is true. Not until the end of the tenth century did the 
English produce a truly notable prose writer. But with AElfric, “‘that 
great master of prose in all its forms,” came a second flowering of 
English literature, a flowering different from that of the eighth 
century but equally worthy of admiration. As R. W. Chambers has 
observed, the remarkable thing about this second literary period is 
the variety of its products. This variety reflects the manifold in- 
terests and undertakings of the English civilization of the period, 
a civilization far richer and fuller, if less important historically, 
than that of the Golden Age. The eleventh century was for Eng- 
land a time of great cultura! achievement, in spite of defeat and in 
the end disaster on the field of battle. The work of English crafts- 
men won fame all over western Europe, and in manuscript painting 
or illumination, the major art of the Middle Ages, England ex. 
celled. The following quotations are typical of the views of recent 
investigators. First I will quote three short passages from M. 
Schapiro, Gazette des Beaux-Arts (VI. Series, Vol. XXIII, 1943): 


In comparing the culture of England and France during this 
time, we cannot help asking to what extent the more advanced 
state of English art in the X and early XI centuries and its 
special characteristics are due to the earlier political unification 
of England and the accompanying religious reform. 
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English art shows then two striking characters: an intense ex- 
pressiveness through the movement of linear forms and 
surface patterns, and a fresh naturalism in the conception of 
the subjects. 

It remains surprising, however, that so early in the Middle 
Ages . . . the subjective, individual side of religious feeling 
should emerge in art in this daring realistic form. It is a sign 
of advanced conditions in England, favorable to so precocious 
an individuality in art, and of the progressive character of Eng- 
lish culture at the end of the X century. 


Next, a sentence from A. W. Clapham, English Romanesque Archi- 
tecture before the Conquest (1930) : 


In the minor arts the Norman conquest was little short of a 
catastrophe, blotting out alike a good tradition and an accom- 
plished execution, and setting in its place a semi-barbaric art 
which attempted little and did that little ill. 


Now two passages from that little classic, On the Continuity of 
English Prose, by the lamented R. W. Chambers: 


The Norman conquerors were amazed at the wealth of precious 
things they found in England—a land which in that respect, 
they said, surpassed Gaul many times over. England reminded 
them of what they had heard of the riches of Byzantium or the 
East. A Greek or a Saracen would have been astonished, said 
William of Poitiers, at the artistic treasures of England. 
English jewellery, metal-work, tapestry and carving were 
famed throughout western Europe. English illumination was 
unrivalled. . . . Even in stone-carving, those who are competent 
to judge speak of the superiority of the native English carver 


over his Norman supplanter. 

Professor C. L. Wrenn in 1933 pointed out that in the late tenth 
and eleventh centuries the English language, in the hands of a large 
group of able prose writers, had reached a stage of cultivation and 
sophistication properly called classical. In the same year a Conti- 
nental authority paid tribute to classical Old English speech in the 
following terms (O. Vocadlo, Studies in English, Prague) : 


The language of Wessex as it was developed by Alfred and his 
followers was certainly the most refined and cultured speech 
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among all early Teutonic dialects. . . . with its rich vocabulary, 
which . . . was a fit tool even for the subtleties of philosophical 
and theological thought, [it] was no doubt the only fully de- 
veloped vernacular language in Europe: the only medieval lan- 
guage which at an early period developed a remarkable nomen- 
clature of science, religion and philosophy out of its own re- 
sources. 


Some twenty-five years earlier, another Continental authority (A. 
Brandl, Grundriss) had this to say about English literary culture 
just before the Norman Conquest: 


In the last phase of Old English culture, creative power was 
still active in the most diverse fields. In poetry the rise of rime 
was opening the way to a flowering of song. In prose, a homi- 
letic style of singular force and vigor had grown up, and at the 
same time story-telling made its way in a fulness comparable to 
the period of the crusades. In science, meager though the 
achievement, the zeal of the students was worthy of praise, 
while not only a great man but also an organization extending 
over the whole country provided for popular education. It was 
no tired, late autumnal culture but a field freshly sown with 
many promising seeds upon which fell the foreign rule of the 
Normans like the snows of winter. 


Dean W. R. Inge in his book called England commented thus on 
the Norman Conquest: 


The Norman Conquest . . . was probably an almost unmitigated 
misfortune to England. Two hundred years of foreign rule 
never yet did a nation anything but harm, and our long en- 
tanglement with France was disastrous to both [countries]. 


The Dean here speaks, not as an authority on the period, but in the 
name of common sense. The Oxford historian Sir Charles Oman 
was an authority on the period, and he speaks to much the same 
effect. He says (History of England 1) : 


The optimist may hold that the future development of this 
realm under continental influences was so infinitely superior to 
what that development would have been under purely national 
influences, as to compensate England in the end for all she suf- 
fered in and after 1066. But the breaking up of the old gov- 
erning class, the general confiscation of estates, the trampling 
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of the nation beneath the feet of an alien aristocracy, were a 
heavy price to pay for that problematic gain. . . . Were the 
tyranny of Rufus, the grinding oppression of Henry I, the an- 
archy of Stephen, necessary stages in the evolution of a nation? 
Can the introduction of the Wager of Battle be considered a 
happy juristic reform? May it not be said that William the 
Bastard turned England from her true line of development to- 
wards the sea—she was a great naval power when he found her 
—and involved her in that unholy game of gambling for French 
provinces which was not to end till the Hundred Years War 
was over, after four centuries of wasted effort? It was a bitter 
day when the Norman grip tightened upon her—nor was it in 
error that the Northern poet . . . sang: 


Cold heart and bloody hand 
Now rule the English land. 


Finally let me quote the words of another Oxford scholar, Sir 
James Murray (Romanes Lecture, 1900) : 


Learning and literature, science and art, had attained to fair 
proportions in England, . .. when their progress was arrested 
by the Norman Conquest. . . . In literary culture the Normans 
were about as far behind the people whom they conquered as 
the Romans were when they made themselves masters of 
Greece; and it was not until some two generations after the 
Conquest, that learning and literature regained in England 
somewhat of the position which they had occupied two cen- 
turies earlier. 
I wish to emphasize the “somewhat” of Sir James’s statement. It 
was not until the fourteenth century that the English nation really 
recovered from the disaster of 1066, and even then the recovery 
was not complete. This slowness in recovery may seem strange to 
the casual student of the times, but the explanation is not far to 
seek. I will mention two points: the thoroughness of the conquest 
and the alien character of the conquerors. The Old English aris- 
tocracy was wiped out: its members were put to death, driven into 
exile, or, at best, reduced to poverty and insignificance. And in their 
stead we find a new ruling class, alien in language and tradition and 
devoted wholeheartedly to exploitation. England was taxed and 
plundered with extraordinary efficiency, but the arts declined, letters 
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in the mother tongue entered upon a long period of starvation, and 
religion and morality, public and private, fell to a lower level. 
Moreover, the Norman Conquest was successful by virtue of meth- 
ods so ruthless that they pronounce their own condemnation. An 
American historian has summarized the facts in the following 
words: 


For five years, after he became king, William was chiefly occu- 
pied in putting down English revolts. The disturbances arose 
in all parts of the country, but the northern counties were the 
most obstinate. . . . Terrible punishment was finally inflicted 
upon that rebellious region. The inhabitants were driven out 
or put to death. Not a house or building of any kind was left 
standing. Nothing was spared which could serve as food or 
shelter for human beings. The entire region was left uninhab- 
ited and desolate, and for centuries afterward it bore the marks 
of the Conqueror’s vengeance. 


Truly William, like the Attila of tradition, made a desert and called 
it peace. 

But even so, this peace did not prove lasting. The Norman ad- 
venturers who took the place of the Old English aristocracy were 
from the first an unruly lot, more turbulent by far than those whose 
lands they had won by force of arms. And since they held their 
lands by right of the sword, King William, little as he liked it, was 
forced to let them build castles all over England, thus promoting 
the growth of feudalism, the greatest evil of that day. And under 
later rulers, weaker men than William, particularism flourished, 
anarchy reigned, and the powerful nationalistic movement of late 
Saxon times died away, not to be revived until the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Worst of all, when William gave to England a French 
ruling class he thereby introduced into the national life a funda- 
mental disharmony which for centuries hampered the cultural 
growth of the nation. In the eleventh century, England was a great 
civilizing force, the chief vehicle for the spread of culture in the 
north, the advance guard of western Europe. In the twelfth, under 
foreign masters, she fell to the status of a backward nation, a lag 
gard in the great movement of civilization then under way, a taker 
instead of a giver of culture. 
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Yet, marvelous to relate, the Norman conquest did not destroy 
English literary culture, even though it drove that culture into 
nooks and corners of the land. The worst fate that can befall any 
nation is dominance by men of an alien tongue. In the nature of 
the case the speech of the rulers becomes the chief vessel of culture, 
the medium in which the civilizing forces of the time are given ex- 
pression, and the hapless subjects, few of whom ever succeed in 
mastering a language not their own, are cut off from the main 
stream of civilization and stand condemned, not only to physical 
serfdom but also to spiritual degradation. Such was the fate that 
loomed before the English nation when Harold fell at Hastings. 
And yet, in the second half of the fourteenth century, after three 
hundred years during which French remained the language of the 
upper classes in England, we find English culture not only still alive 
but come into its own again. This survival and ultimate triumph in 
the face of conditions so adverse is one of the miracles of history. 
Or, rather, it bears eloquent witness to the strength of the nation- 
alism which Alfred and his children had built up. Here as always 
the fortress and citadel of the national culture was the national lan- 
guage, that English speech which not only set off the conquered 
from their French masters by an ever-present outward sign, but also 
served as the great vehicle of the national spirit, and the chief bar- 
rier against the constant progress of the French conquest, which, 
not stopping with political domination and economic exploitation, 
tended to wipe out all traces of English culture and to make the 
English people into low-grade Frenchmen. Had England lacked a 
great national hero like Alfred, and had she been without that strong 
literary tradition which Alfred did so much to foster, the English 
language would hardly have survived as such, though it might have 
lingered on for centuries in the form of mutually unintelligible 
peasant dialects, and with the triumph of French speech would have 
come the triumph of French culture and England’s further history 
would have been not unlike what Ireland’s has actually been under 
English rule. 

But in fact English was able to maintain itself as a written as 
well as a spoken language. English monks and priests kept on writ- 
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ing in their native tongue, clinging stubbornly to a tradition not at 
all characteristic of the medieval Church in general but highly char- 
acteristic of the English Church, and this in virtue of a practice cen. 
turies old and promoted by Alfred himself, the father of English 
prose. Literature in the English tongue, prose and verse alike, con. 
tinued to be cultivated in the darkest years of the French domina. 
tion, and clergy joined hands with laity in maintaining the inherited 
verse-forms alongside the rimes which in other Germanic countries 
(Iceland excepted) had won a complete victory. The old allitera. 
tive measure was not given up in English poetry, indeed, until Tudor 
times, and has left its mark on our poetical tradition and practice 
even to the present day. The tradition of English literary prose 
proved even more powerful. Chambers and Owst between them 
have shown that the prose style of Bunyan and the English Bible 
descends directly from lfric, and through him has its points of 
contact with Alfred himself, who thus at long last wins the recog. 
nition in the literary field which he has long had in the political. 
And with Alfred, the noblest Englishman of them all, let me close 
this brief survey of oldest England. Our civilization owes more to 
Alfred, I think, than to any other single individual that it has pro- 
duced. It behoves those of us who cherish the past to study Al- 
fred’s life and works with a special reverence, and to draw inspira 
tion from the heroic achievements of that pregnant age in which he 
lived and moved and had his being. 
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EN years ago the Council on Medical Education, appointed by 
t pre American Medical Association, reported upon the state of 
Anatomy in the sixty-six four-year medical schools in continental 
United States. In the Anatomy departments of about thirty schools 
they found no evidence of scientific interest. In those of the remain- 
ing thirty-six, they wrote that the effect of an active research pro- 
gram could be “actually sensed.” When given proper student- 
teacher relationships, research had a definite stimulating effect on 
students. Further, they noted that in the ten first-ranking depart- 
ments (and no names were mentioned) the number of hours allo- 
cated gross Anatomy was the lowest, and in the ten lowest-ranking 
departments the number of hours given that subject was the highest. 
In the former group gross Anatomy was confined to one semester 
or to two trimesters, in the latter it was spread over the whole first 
year or more. All of the higher-ranking departments used living 
and fresh tissues for study, and in some, experimental methods 
formed a part of the material presented. There was a definite trend 
away from a static to a dynamic conception of Anatomy in the ma- 
jority of all medical schools. 

The Council did not recommend any attempt to bring about uni- 
formity in the courses of Anatomy taught in our medical schools, 
for, they wrote, “standards should deal not with detail of course 
content, clock hours, or methods, but rather with those fundamental 
principles which are essential to any or every course in Anatomy.”’ 
The Council neglected to state those fundamental principles; rather 
they left the reader to gather from their comments what they might 
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be. In the ten highest-ranking departments suitable space and equip. 
ment for teaching and research were found. In nine of these ten 
the budget was in excess of the median ($273.00) per student and 
the teacher-student ratio varied between 1:6 and 1:10. Living and 
fresh tissues were used in both gross and microscopic Anatomy and 
research was in progress. Further, although they recommended that 
teachers in medical schools be doctors of medicine, nonetheless they 
noted that some of the best teachers of Anatomy had only the 
scholar’s degree. 

The fundamental principles left for conjecture seemed to be that 
good teaching was not related to content of a course as such, to clock 
hours, to methods, or to the type of doctor’s degree held by the 
members of the faculty. Rather, it was the inquisitive and creative 
type of mind within the Anatomy faculties which made Anatomy a | 
living, breathing subject. 

The decade before 1940 witnessed a revolution in college educa- 
tion, a reassessment of needs and of values. This reassessment rec- 
ognized on the one hand the need of pointing some of undergraduate 
education toward vocational training and on the other the value of 
a new orientation in the old education, one which would use the 
knowledge of the past to analyze and define the good for the present. 
Such a scholastic preparation for living and working is flexible and 
resilient enough for use in an age of transition. There has been no 
comparable revolution in medical education. Although in certain 
schools, public health and preventive medicine have been added to 
an already crowded curriculum, there has been no great and radical 
change in the curriculum as such, nor in the concepts of basic medical 
education. And this in a state which is demanding greater social 
service from its medical profession! Only too frequently curriculum 
committees sit and juggle the allocation of hours, giving fewer hours 
to subjects taught by those who do not protest and more hours to 
those taught by a faculty which does protest. It is rare, indeed, to 
find a curriculum committee which discusses the type of doctor they 
wish their school to produce and then considers how the curriculum 


can be created to produce the valued product. It is passing strange 
that the relative growth in preclinical sciences has not caused a re- 
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evaluation of their specific place in medical education. Indeed, in 
some medical schools the development of the teaching of preclinical 
sciences is made subordinate to the demands of the teachers of clin- 
ical subjects. There has been no universal or general attempt to 
evaluate method, to state fundamental principles, or to discuss rela- 
tive values in the education of doctors. Instead, we hear of the need 
for more doctors, not of more and differently trained doctors. We 
hear a great deal of the cost of medical care and not enough of the 
social orientation of the physician. Five thousand new doctors a 
year is not enough. Of those 5,000 who will receive the M.D. 
degree in June, how many will be cognizant twenty years from now 
of the advance and re-evaluation inevitable in medicine? And they 
will practice medicine for twice that time. 

We speak of the art and science of the practice of medicine. The 
phrase itself implies a broad and liberal education as well as a scien- 
tific education leading toward the profession. There is no antag- 
onism in medicine between a vocational and a liberal education, 
although the present prerequisites neglect those social and economic 
subjects which might prepare the profession for a more adequate 
understanding of the environmental factors which influence the in- 
dividuals who seek a return to health. Nor do these prerequisites 
include subjects which suggest the relation of health of the body 
politic to the types of soils on which their food grows. Deficiency 
diseases may not be the result of inadequate intake, but may rather 
be related to deficiencies in the soil itself. Subclinical vitamin defi- 
ciencies are extraordinarily common. Few doctors in practice for 
twenty years or more and even less take heed of this problem. In- 
deed, more than 75% of the 1948 report of the Division of Biology 
and Agriculture of the National Research Council (to which we as 
the American Association of Anatomists belong) is given to the 
problem of food and nutrition not only of man but also of domestic 
animals. 


A man, or a woman for that matter, assumes many guises during 


each day. He is a producer, a consumer, a citizen, a critic, of govern- 
ment and of other peoples’ way of living, and at present, a potential 
soldier, a teacher to someone, a student of another, as well as a son, 
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a father, a brother, and a husband. He lives through each day amid 
an amazing complexity of human relationships. If, however, he is 
a doctor of medicine, this normal daily complexity of human rela- 
tionships is multiplied many times for him, and the awareness of a 
similar complexity in the daily life of each of his patients is expected 
of him by them. No subject required as entrance to a medical school 
offers him any understanding of these relationships. Only a few 
first-year students in medicine, greater, however, now than ever 
before, recognize the necessity of such an understanding. For many 
of them the first course in psychiatry is their introduction to the 
science of human interaction. And yet a liberal education, which 
includes a study of literature and of history, might increase their 
sensitiveness to human beings and prepare them for an understand- 
ing of the man or of the woman who has the disease and its con- 
comitant pain which constrains them to call a doctor. 

Being a doctor is, indeed, a full-time job, requiring preéminently 
a usable knowledge of as much of the field of medicine as he can 
encompass, a cultural perspective and social orientation as well as 
imagination, “that sort of logic’ which for the few is creative, and 
which for the more could be interpretive, and which for all should 
be sympathetic. 

Each year brings a new 5,000 young men and young women into 
the medical schools of this country, men and women selected by 
admission committees from among those many thousands who desire 
to enter this peculiarly engrossing profession. The majority of 
these candidates have passed the medical aptitude test. Although 
this test seems to give them fair assurance of graduation in medi- 
cine, it is incapable of giving the public any assurance that the new- 
made doctor will continue to grow in wisdom and in the knowledge 
of an expanding profession. Medical aptitude tests cannot compete 
with those used by the Army in the selection of pilots for the Air 
Corps; for those tests are able to predict that the candidates with 
scores in the lowest category will not graduate from flying training. 

In 1940 I discovered in my first-year class a young woman who 
had chosen medicine after she was given a high rating in the aptitude 
tests for medicine and law. Although she did good work throughout 
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the four years, medicine never held for her the peculiar engrossing 
interest which springs from an inner inescapable choice. In the next 
year, | came upon a young man whose questions in histology were 
those which a good mind asks about unfamiliar material. For two 
months I answered his questions in great detail and then asked one 
myself : 

“What was your major at Harvard?” 

He looked up, a little startled and smiled slowly, “I hate to tell 
you Dr. Hires.” Encouraged by my silent interest, he continued, 
“T majored in the history of art, not Occidental but Oriental art.” 

‘What made you choose medicine, then?” 

“I do not know,” he said. “In my senior year, I suddenly wanted 
to be a doctor. The summer after I graduated I began to prepare 
for medicine. I took the medical aptitude test and failed. Johns 
Hopkins was the only medical school which would take me. The 
Dean of one school has placed a bet of $25.00 that I would fail the 
first year.” He looked up brightly: “Do you think I shall fail, Dr. 
Hines ?” 

“No,” I replied, “I do not think so.” 

And I did not. Indeed, I never had a worry about that young 
man. At the end of his first year he passed all subjects and was not 
warned in spite of the majority of D’s on his record. 

In his second and third years, he was given B’s and C’s, and in his 
fourth A’s and B’s. He was given the second choice of interneships 
in medicine at the Johns Hopkins Hospital and sent thereafter to 
Germany with the Army of Occupation. In one of his letters writ- 
ten me from Southern Germany I found these two sentences: 

“Never in my life will I again have the opportunity to examine so 
many normal young men. Already, I have listened to more than 
1200 normal hearts and lungs.” 
































The young man is already an exceptional doctor. He was not 
idle even when he had no “interesting cases.” Would that there 
were an infallible test for professional growth and intellectual ma- 
turation ! 
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Scientists in medicine are not gods; rather they are men and lim- 
ited as all men are. Our students are men and sometimes women. 
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Indeed, they are human, with limitations and qualities which are 
aids or hindrances in the practice of their profession. No education 
whatsoever seems capable of transforming character or personality, 
But these four years of training in medicine can lead medical stu. 
dents to a maturity which is able to meet a growing profession and 
a changing world with youthful anticipation. 

The type of doctors who will hold in their hands the health and 
wellbeing of the people of this country in 1969 will be created in 
large part by the teachers of Anatomy in our medical schools in 
1949. The new student meets the faculty of Anatomy first, when 
he is most impressionable. These new students sense our attitude 
toward our work, our teaching, and especially toward themselves 
as human beings. They feel the depth of our experience and the 
height of our dedication. Whether we like it or not, we give them 
their early orientation not only toward the subjects we teach but 
also toward the whole of medicine. We, as Anatomists, have there- 
fore a serious responsibility to the young men and young women 
we introduce to the study of their chosen profession. In the future, 
lives may be transformed or perhaps seriously injured by the success 
or by the failure of these young people. If they leave us without 
learning that the body of knowledge taught in medical schools is 
not static, but rather dynamic, that it grows and changes, they will 
fail as doctors, no matter how well they do with collections. If 
they have not learned before the end of the first year that their 
education is only begun when they can write M.D. after their names, 
that it is only begun when their training in hospitals is finished, in- 
deed, if they do not learn that they can never settle down to the 
practice of medicine, then we, as teachers, will have failed in our 
responsibility. And they learn by example, not precept. These stu- 
dents are not only practitioners of medicine to be, they are more. 
They are men and women, and as men and women they must orient 
themselves in a society which is changing, a society which is in the 
process of a revolution; for no one can foretell its state of being 
even a few years hence. The future toward which these young people 
look is certainly uncertain; the time now calls for a re-evaluation 
of all values, a redefinition of the faith by which we live. As Sir 
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Richard Livingstone says, this is a time “for the adventurous, the 
romantic, and the courageous.” This is then a time for the young, 
who are not weighed down by the baggage of experience. Can we, 
as we teach Anatomy, the oldest subject in the medical curriculum, 
prepare them for this time? 

The program at this meeting is witness to the absorbing interest 
(whatever the motive) which has gripped the American Anatomy 
faculties in exploring the unknown. To maintain and nourish that 
interest in research should be the purpose of the head of each de- 
partment of Anatomy. Although the nourishment for that interest 
springs from a human tolerance and a living intellectual curiosity, 
the matériel for research must at least be adequately provided by 
the administration. If that curiosity is to continue it must imbue a 
new generation. The potential new generation exists in the first- 
year students of medicine, for they are to become the new genera- 
tion of Anatomists and the new generation of doctors. Thus teach- 
ing has two branches, the training of students as future doctors and 
the training of a few of those students as future Anatomists. These 
two branches share a common trunk with research and both are 
rooted in intellectual curiosity. The maintenance of teaching and 
research in bilateral symmetry needs care and nourishment. The 
young individual on these faculties soon learns that research appears 
to be the stronger branch, the one he must climb to secure the fruit 
of advancement. And yet a man is not gauged only by the number 
of published papers (for some people can do more than count) but 
also by his ability to stimulate the curiosity of younger men. 

Teaching and research can function in a bilateral symmetrical 
growth only when the methods of research are those of teaching. 
Thus the teaching is incorporated in the curiosity which creates 
research, and becomes a living, breathing activity. No subject is 
presented to the air. Rather, it is taught to young men and young 
women. Each group is different. That which is learned from one 
group may not work with another. Experience is always utilized a 
year too late, and students are not litter mates. There is no real 
mean, no real control. Nonetheless, after more than three decades 
of teaching in three institutions, in three very different environ- 
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ments, with students of heterogeneous backgrounds and abilities, 
I have found that they share three characteristics. They are young; 
they are idealistic; they are hungry. It is easy to present to the 
young, to the idealistic, to the hungry, the tissue of which they them- 
selves are composed. It is delightful to lead them to consider the 
activity of the master tissue which controls living processes, by 
adapting its presentation to these three common characteristics. 

Students are young, intellectually and emotionally, although they 
have reached the physical and legal status of an adult. Many of 
them have not outgrown the vested authority of the textbook. 
These prefer the textbook to the material presented. They assume 
that all is known, for they have not outgrown their devotion to 
words on paper. It is rare, however, to discover that a small text- 
book is preferred to a larger one, for the simple reason they cannot 
“memorize such a big book,” as I was frankly told by a young 
woman in Chicago thirty-two years ago. Many of them desire to 
please the teacher, not to begin to think about the subject. Indeed 
some are mere children. 

To the child, the book is magic. Children learn quickly that the 
adult can look at a book, turn the pages, and a story unfolds. The 
story becomes identified with the very words themselves. Not 
a word can be changed, for the words are the story, and the story is 
an enlargement of life as they know it outside the book. The words 
are the magic. In normal development this rigid conformation to 
the very words and very phrases of the tale is followed by an heroic 
age when they control the story and its magic, and thereby escape 
in fantasy to a life not limited by their small physical powers. Be- 
fore they go to school they become willing to listen to a story in 
which their daily life is made romantic and they in turn become the 
actors. And when they learn to read, they have become independent 
investigators of adventure, and of romance. In a sense a medical 
education recapitulates for the very young student this childish 
growth from dependence to independence. 

They are idealistic, holding as true a rigid idealism which demands 
conformity of all investigators and of all teachers. Nothing human 
is as perfect as they have concluded it has got to be. You and | 
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know that many investigators, scientists, and teachers care more for 
themselves than their subjects, that they would rather be right than 
discover what is true. You and I know that there are others who 
are devoted, even dedicated to their work, who have respect for 
that work and faith in the validity of their own sense perceptions, 
who are moved by reason and by the vision of truth, and who have 
faith in the potentialities of young people. Students are quick to 
sense and criticize the former group and unless the latter is held 
before them their idealism is blackened. Only out of his experience 
will the student be able to re-create his idealism. If this re-creation 
does not occur, we, as teachers, are responsible. 

They are hungry, yes, hungry, even for food. I know. I have fed 
them. I have never met a medical student who refused a second 
helping. They are hungry to grow up; to be allowed intellectual 
companionship with their teachers. They are hungry for a chance 
to think their own thoughts, to test their own ideas. They are 
hungry for the evidence of generosity on our part, for evidence that 
their own faith in themselves is justified. They are hungry, even, to 
destroy their own idealistic rigidity. There are those among them 
who wish to dedicate their energies to the increase of knowledge 
in some subject. 

I believe that it is possible to present the subjects of Anatomy, 
especially those with which I have intimate experience, microscopic 
Anatomy and neurology, so that the immature student begins to 
grow up, and the more mature continues the process of maturation, 
so that rigid idealism is re-created as tolerant understanding, and 
that the hungry are adequately fed. 

The mature mind is capable of being objective; for such a mind 
has so much respect for the object which it examines that it can 
afford to see it as it is. Historically, the nature of an object investi- 
gated has changed with the ability of observers to see its component 
parts and its relation to the whole of which it is a part. The history 
of techniques used in microscopic Anatomy is a history of methods 
for the extension of vision. There is a direct interrelatedness be- 
tween the development of the microscope, of the microtome, of 
metheds of fixation and of staining, and the changing concepts of 
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the nature of living tissue. The analysis of anatomical relations of 
nerve cells, for example, is dependent not only upon the cytological 
and histological changes secondary to injury but also upon the devel- 
opment of modern electrical apparatus, which visualizes action at 
a distance. Technique is the means by which the nature of the object 
is observed, and the result of the observation is no more reliable 
than the technique used. 

The mature mind is affected by the nature of the object. It is 
stimulated to ask questions concerning that which has been observed. 
Although the mature mind is critical of the techniques used for the 
exploration of the nature of the object, it has faith that they are 
capable of revealing something about it. After the method is evalu- 
ated the logic of conclusion follows, and the mind states what the 
technical method has revealed. The next step taken is that of com- 
parison between possible interpretations, and an exercise in judg- 
ment chooses the most logical. Thus the researcher is or becomes 
a creative thinker. 

Any premedical science in the medical curriculum can be presented 
in the manner in which a research worker investigates his own 
peculiar object of interest. Instead of presenting a so-called fact 
dogmatically, the techniques used by a certain investigator can be 
described and evaluated. It can be shown how in the light of these 
techniques, his conclusions follow and “fact” is established. On the 
other hand, if another investigator in the same field has claimed to 
have established a different or contradictory “‘fact,” his technique 
can also be described and evaluated, and the rationale of his experi- 
ment discussed. The teacher may be able to show that one of these 
two has not used reliable methods or has confined his field of obser- 
vation to too narrow a radius. As the student listens to this exercise 
of critical judgment, he becomes familiar with the methods of crea- 
tive thinking. The impact of this method of the presentation of a 
subject upon the immature mind creates for months a certain con- 
sternation. The more mature individuals among the student group 
are delighted, for they are beginning to get a glimpse of how to use 
their own critical faculties. The protest of the former group is 
difficult to bear. They protest as loudly as a healthy baby who does 
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not get exactly what he wants. And yet before the first year is over, 
the students who lamented the loudest have become the most critical 
of didactic and dogmatic teaching. They have begun to mature, for 
they have discovered the joy which using their own minds upon 
material presented, is able to give them; and they resent a subject 
so presented that memorizing is the only cortical activity they are 
allowed to use. 

Thus in time (and sometimes in an astonishingly short time) tena- 
cious subservience to the textbook gives way to learning directly by 
examination of material. When they learn to examine the object for 
themselves, to see it as it exists under their microscopes, they will be- 
come interested in the subject and begin to think with their own 
cerebral tissue. The reading of original papers becomes a natural 
part of their preparation, because the awakening of their critical 
powers has given meaningful expression to their intellectual facul- 
ties. These discoveries are intoxicating, for now they have become 
actors in the subject, beginning to develop by exercise the weighted 
judgment so necessary for the fulfillment of their later professional 
activities. But beware! At this stage the exercise of their powers 
is not limited to the subject. Oh, no, they turn their critical ability 
upon teachers as phenomena to be observed and evaluated. 

So presented, Anatomy (histology or neurology) becomes a sub- 
ject in the process of creation. No one is finished, in spite of the 
mitotic activity of textbooks. And before the course is over, some 
of those who were patently young on the first day have looked up 
at me and said, “All is not known about histology.” 

And I have answered: “Indeed not. Histology is not finished, 
nor is any subject you will study in the next three years. Its future is 
yours. If all were finished, what would there be left for you to do?” 

Our knowledge of the structure, our interpretation of the func- 
tion of each part of the animal body has a history. It did not spring 
full-blown from the forehead of Jove, nor was it plucked like an 
apple from the tree of knowledge, nor can it be invented fifteen min- 
utes before a lecture. Rather, it was created in time by men, men 
who once were young. Some of these men were great in spirit as 
well as in mind. It is good, I have found, to tell the stories of such 
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men, of their devotion and of their dedication to their chosen work. 
If the subject is one which I have seen develop, I tell them what | 
as a student was taught. If I have known the principal actors in its 
development, I tell their story. Wherever possible 1 quote the work 
of students I have taught. I say: ‘These men were once as young 
as you are. They sat where you are now sitting. They knew no 
more than you know now.” And sometimes I quote my former 
teacher, who has lived his faith, that “it does not matter who is 
right; the only important question is, what is true?” 

Under the impact of the knowledge of men who preceded them, 
with the dawning realization that there is something for them to 
do, their idealism breaks its forged bands, and a future in which 
they can play a part opens before them. 

After four or five months of this type of teaching they glimpse 
that they and I are working together. They begin to feel the need 
to understand the processes which characterize living matter. As 
this need becomes intelligent, voluntarily supported and sustained, 
they create their own internal discipline. Tests and quizzes are 
unnecessary, for they have come upon the joy of using their own 
minds in creative thinking. When this type of interest becomes 
dominant, energy is available and the mastery of a subject is no 
task. They have been nourished by the vision of a field of knowledge 
in the process of creation by the work of men like themselves. They 
are no longer hungry, for they have been fed with meat for men. 

Each student who reaches this maturity will continue throughout 
his life to explore, for he has an inward necessity to continue his 
own education. Such a one will know clearly what he does and does 
not know. The line will be sharp. And if he has met generosity, he 
will mete out generosity to his fellow doctors, to his patients, and 
to his friends. From such an inner discipline is born the tolerance 
required of the profession in its daily impact with human tissue. 
Such men will be able to look upon themselves as investigators of 
the attempts made by the human body to function against a back- 
ground of pathology. They will find few textbook pictures, for the 
sick present eternal variations upon the pathological norm. Having 
broken with the rigidity of youth, they will be able to be tolerant 
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of the variations presented by the sick or by those who clamor for 
attention. . 

Oriented toward the future, with an understanding of the past 
growth of medicine, knowing that change is the natural state of 
animal tissue, of society and of man himself, our student will be able 
to grow in wisdom and in the knowledge which the future holds. 
He will be strong enough to meet events in society and in his profes- 
sion in this time of accelerated change. 

At this point it is well to stop and remember that the last assay 
of medical education in this country found that the departments of 
Anatomy in almost half of our four-year medical schools gave no 
real scientific training to their students as they taught them Anat- 
omy. For the faculties of these schools had no interest in research 
or research programs. Their teaching was necessarily didactic and 
dogmatic. Further, there are individual members of faculties of 
Anatomy (and of other subjects as well) who never let their meth- 
ods of research transgress their field of teaching. It is entirely pos- 
sible that at least a third of the 5,000 who become newly-licensed 
physicians in 1949 have not been scientifically trained in this sense: 
and of the remaining number how many will use their scientific 
training in the practice of their profession? 

At this time in which we live, the scientist, whether he be a physi- 
cian or a physicist, is called upon to be a citizen. He needs now as 
never before a social orientation and an understanding of human 
interactions. If, in this age of social and economic transition, scien- 
tifically trained doctors are to emerge from all of our medical 
schools as intelligent citizen leaders, a fundamental overall change 
will have to affect al? medical education. 

The research method of teaching is the only method I know which 
naturally incorporates the concept of growth and change in the 
presentation of the study of living tissue. The research method of 
teaching is the only method I know which allows the twin functions 
of research and teaching to grow in true bilateral symmetry. This 
method does not differentiate the teaching of future practitioners 
of medicine from the teaching of future Anatomists.' The teaching 
of both, assuredly, is dependent for its most perfect realization 
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upon the capacities of the individual student. The teacher of Anat- 
omy in our medical schools must not only provide for the scientific 
training of future teachers of Anatomy and future practitioners 
of medicine, but also develop personalities capable of adding fresh 
insight to the accumulated stores of the traditional disciplines of 
medicine and of creating understanding of new knowledge. 

This is a statement of my faith, forged from experience, not only 
of my years of teaching but also of my years as a student. For, in 
the Department of Anatomy at the University of Chicago I had 
two great teachers, one whose faith I have quoted, Dr. Robert R. 
Bensley, and the other, with whom I have spent many delightful 
hours, first as a student technician, second as a graduate student, 
and third as colleague, our President, Dr. George W. Bartelmez. 
From these two I learned the methods of research I have used, from 
these two, these methods of teaching. My debt cannot be paid to 
them. I have tried to pay that debt by investing what I owe in 
my students. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The bronze bust of Judge John S. Candler, A.B. ’80, A.M. ’83, 
LL.D. ’24, stands in the center of the lobby of the Law Building. 
A distinguished member of the Atlanta bar, Judge Candler was 
active in the organization of the Lamar School of Law, to which he 
made a generous gift for the endowment of two chairs. He also 
served as first President of the Emory University Alumni Associa- 
tion. On the front of the verd antique marble pedestal is inscribed 
a quotation from the Jnstitutes of Justinian: “Juris praecepta sunt 
haec: honeste vivere, alterum non laedere, suum cuique tribuere.” 
On the back is inscribed, ‘‘Presented by Lamar Inn of Phi Delta Phi 
1933.” The bust is signed by the Atlanta sculptor Steffen Thomas. 
It was presented to the University on Alumni Day, June 9, 1933, 
Clarence Brown, LL.B. ’33, and Sam Dorsey, LL.B. ’34, repre- 
senting Phi Delta Phi legal fraternity, and President Harvey W. 
Cox and Dean Charles J. Hilkey representing the University. 
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Anna Dickinson as Anne Boleyn* 


By James Harvey YOUNG 


Professor Young is now bringing to completion his researches in the life of 

Anna Dickinson (1842-1932). He expects in the near future to publish a 
biography of this “Queen of the Lyceum,” recounting the hitherto untold 
incidents of her sensational career. 





INCE Shakespeare first brought her on the stage in Henry VIII, 
Anne Boleyn has possessed perennial interest for dramatists. 
Anne of the Thousand Days now is playing on Broadway. This 
poetic drama by Maxwell Anderson, his third recreation from 
Tudor times, illustrates the axiom that dramatic critics often dis- 
agree. Joseph Wood Krutch in the Nation lauds the text and re- 
bukes the production. John Mason Brown in the Saturday Review 
extols the actors and suggests that the poetry is mere “‘singsong.” 
Critics in the New York daily press, but for one, are highly com- 
plimentary. If their verdict is correct, jibes the New Yorker's 
Wolcott Gibbs, he should be reviewing not plays but basketball 
games. Time and Newsweek are at odds. gIhe critics disagree. But 
they are well-mannered. The contest is confined to dramatic col- 
umns. A very narrow public is concerned. 

A more tempestuous scene from Anne’s theatrical eternity took 
place in 1876. This scene too was a skirmish in the unending war 
between critic and critic. Moreover, it was a pitched battle between 
critic and playwright, critic and actor. It was in part a tale of two 
cities, involving the cultural rivalry of Boston and New York. It 
revealed the animus of the provinces against the superiority com- 
plex of the metropolis. And it probed the question of whether or 
not a person with noteworthy achievements in one field of activity 
could transfer with success to another. 

On May 8, 1876, at the new Globe Theater in Boston, a woman’s 
version of Anne Boleyn was given its premiére. Crown of Thorns 
was a double début for Anna Elizabeth Dickinson, who wrote the 
play and appeared in the réle of Henry VIII’s ill-starred queen. 


‘Research for this article was made possible in part through a grant-in-aid allocated 


by the Research Committee of Emory University from funds made available jointly by 
the Carnegie Foundation and Emory. 
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The impending event was heralded by widespread comment in the 
press, for Anna Dickinson was a figure of renown. In 1862 this 
Philadelphia Quaker lass had appeared on New England rostrums 
exhorting a war-weary North to renew its faith in victory by mak- 
ing emancipation the chief war aim. Young, handsome, self-assured, 
and impassioned, she won the appellation of Joan of Arc and, more 
important, the respect of shrewd Radical Republican leaders. They 
saw in this fascinating and eloquent young lady an able ally, trans. 
ferred her from abolition rostrum to political stump, and won votes 
in state campaigns as she castigated Confederate and Copperhead. 
In 1864 she spoke in the hall of the House of Representatives ; the 
Vice-President introduced her and Lincoln headed the dignitaries 
who listened. From Springfield in Massachusetts to Sacramento 
in California, the newspapers broadcast her fame. The fame paid 
off in fortune. Of all women on the lyceum circuit in the postwar 
decade, she was the most in demand. Year after year she toured 
New England, the East, the Midwest, espousing vindictive recon- 
struction, pleading the cause of the ex-slave, rebuking demagogues 
in the labor movement, blaming men for prostitution, extolling Joan 
of Arc as an incentive t®@ women. In 1869 she saw California, and 
California heard her. In 1875 she lectured in the Deep South. 
Anna Dickinson bore the proud title of “queen of the lyceum.” 
Thus it was a royal Anna of the rostrum who sought to impersonate 
a royal Anne on the stage. 

The début in 1876 was an event long in the making. Even before 
achieving fame as an orator, Anna had contemplated the career of 
actress. The idea recurred year after year in her letters and con- 
versation and elicited counsel from her friends against the venture. 
She was “‘cailed and appointed” to crusade for causes, they told 
her; she should make the world her stage. Her mother, a devout 
Quaker, opposed the stage from ancestral conviction. Nor could 
“the spotted fame” of the theater compare with “the brighter fame” 
the lyceum promised her. So advised Whitelaw Reid, just begin- 
ning his career on Greeley’s “Great Moral Organ,” the New York 
Tribune. As long as fame and fortune were forthcoming from the 
lyceum, Anna was content to dream about the theater, and to attend 
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it when she had an opportunity. She was in the old Globe at Boston, 
for example, the night of the great fire that burned it to the ground. 
E. A. Sothern was the star that night, as he had been at Ford’s in 
Washington some seven years before when another tragedy had 
taken place. 

The Panic of 1873 dealt the lyceum movement a severe blow. 
Town after town, especially in the Midwest, abandoned its bureau. 
Public taste was shifting, too, from speakers who enlightened to 
those who merely entertained. Anna fought against the tide and 
finally yielded. “It’s no use . . .,” she wrote her sister in the sum- 
mer of 1875, “I have tried faithfully to stick to the platform, but 
the platform won’t stick to me.” In her shift to the stage there 
was an air of desperation. 

While reading the pages of James Anthony Froude’s History of 
England from the' Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada Anna became persuaded that her heroine must be Anne 
Boleyn. Never one to remain calm when men criticized women, 
Anna reacted violently to Froude’s disparagement of Anne and his 
flattery of Henry. ‘“‘Of all mean, truckling, fennkey [sic], mannish 
spirits,’ she exploded, “I think he exceeds.” After a winter of 
reading, Anna wrote the play in three weeks in April 1876. Anne 
Boleyn emerged, as a newspaper described her, “a loving girl rather 
than a scheming coquette, a royal queen rather than a cold and 
ambitious manoeuvrer, a noble woman instead of a wanton, but in 
all a victim of priestly duplicity and political intrigue and regal in- 
constancy.” 

For weeks before the night of May 8 Bostonians talked about 
Anna and her Crown of Thorns. The social reform and the literary 
circles joined the regular theater-goers in their speculations; news- 
paper editors the country over pontificated on Anna’s venture. The 
St. Louis Globe considered ‘“‘The Impending Fizzle.” A few papers 
were more hopeful. The New York World believed Anna’s début 
would weaken prejudice against the stage: many for whom she had 
been an idol would now begin “‘to discriminate between the theatre 
and the vestibule of hell.” But to others the title, Crown of Thorns, 
was shocking sacrilege. 
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As curtain time approached every seat was taken, and all avail- 
able standing room. Scalpers had done a thriving business on the 
streets. A sign in the lobby read “Free List Suspended.” The av- 
dience, noted the New York Herald, was “probably the most bril- 
liant ever assembled in an American place of amusement.” A hun- 
dred and fifty Philadelphians were present to see their native 
daughter. The New York critics were out in force, led by the 
Tribune’s William Winter. New England’s literary lights were 
represented—Emerson, Longfellow, Howells, Aldrich, Mark 
Twain. So too were the reformers—Julia Ward Howe, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. The distinguished spectators were joined 
by hundreds of Anna’s former auditors, more accustomed to a lec- 
ture hall than to a theater. The audience was essentially friendly. 

Backstage Anna was more tense than ever before in her life. 
The play had been so recently finished, there had been time for but 
four rehearsals. Nor had Anna had a dress rehearsal in her lavish 
Tudor costumes. A hand was on her throat, she felt, and her voice 
was “sharp and high.” She stood in the wings as the orchestra con- 
cluded the Donizetti overture, and the curtain rose on the gardens 
of Henry’s palace. 

Here Wolsey and Cromwell talk of Henry’s passion for Anne. 
Anne and Henry soon appear. The King avows his love. Anne is 
cool. Henry strides off. Percy joins her, and to him Anne pledges 
her true love, as the curtain falls. 

The tragic tale unfolds scene by scene. Wolsey forges a letter 
from Anne to Percy renouncing her love. The anguished Percy 
weds another. Anne in revenge exposes the Cardinal’s scheme to 
foil Henry’s divorce from Catherine. Wolsey falls and Anne be- 
comes queen. The years go by. Percy returns to plead his love, but 
Anne repels him. Cromwell, heir of Wolsey’s villainy, persuades 
Henry that his wife is untrue. The King, now enamoured of Jane 


Seymour, imprisons his queen. Percy appears in Anne’s cell and 
entreats her to flee. Again she spurns him, in the name of wife and 
mother. Pure and righteous, Anne is led off to the block. 
Curiosity, politeness, sympathy tinged with skepticism marked 
the audience as the play got under way. As the intensity of the 
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dramatic action mounted, so too did the attention of the auditors. 
At the final curtain a sigh of relief from the sustained suspense 
intervened before the outbreak of enthusiastic and rapturous ap- 
plause. Whatever faults were singled out for mention by the 
majority of the spectators as they left the Globe, they agreed that 
if success be measured by producing ‘“‘a great dramatic effect,” 
Anna’s début had been a success. Anna herself was proud and 
happy. Recognizing but discounting flaws of voice and stage busi- 
ness, she knew that she had carried her audience with her to the end. 

The mood of the critics, as they left the Globe in the rain to write 
their reviews, was more dispassionate. The Boston critics were 
objective but considerate, even cordial. Local pride as well as 
Anna’s dramatic career was a factor for consideration. The text 
was not elegant or elevated, and it lacked wit, the Advertiser noted, 
but it was written with “simplicity, conciseness and directness.” 
Anna’s stage presence was abominable, the Herald declared; her 
gestures were awkward, her face distorted, and her carriage un- 
graceful. Nonetheless she had “safely and creditably passed the 
ordeal of a first night.” Anna’s elocution and the “‘brogue” she 
employed were ‘‘as bad as we have heard upon the stage,” accord- 
ing to the Traveller, but her sense of sympathy and her earnest- 
ness were commendable—the début could be classed as a “succes 
destime.” Such defects of acting, the Post was convinced, were 
largely the result of nervousness and could be remedied with time. 
Whatever might be justly criticized, the Globe contended, Anna did 
not suffer the “‘ignominious downfall” many had predicted. 
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ne The New York critics were in no sense hosts to Anna’s venture 
be Bt and restraint was not demanded. They were instead high priests 
but i from the citadel of dramatic culture on a journey to a less resplen- 
des B dent shrine. They could plunge the dagger without apology. And 
jane Bi they did. 
and Anna was foolish to forsake the rostrum, they said in chorus, for 
and B no actress can succeed without years of training and experience. 
Indeed she had not left the rostrum, for the réle she played was 
rked # Anna and not Anne. “Her delivery was monotonous,” the Times 
| the Hideclared, “ther tone nasal, her pathetic passages were sometimes 
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whined and sometimes bleated. .. .” “Her walk was one-sided,” 
added the Tribune. “‘Her attitudes were mostly crouched.” The 
Times summed up the verdict: “no single indication of fitness for 
her new career.” Do not lament the failure, advised the Sun, the 
venture did not deserve success. 

The play fared little better than the star. The World called the 
situations abrupt and strained. The Times wrote the drama off as 
“eminently dull.” Winter in the Tribune indulged in sarcasm: “a 
tedious piece, . . . a thin tissue of level prose dialogue. . . . The 
impression left is that Henry the Eighth’s reign was populous with 
bores, and his fondness for decapitation had good grounds. ... 
Her hearers . . . wore their crown of thorns like good Bostonian 
stoics.” 

Such thorough and unanimous condemnation was received in 
Boston with no mood of stoicism. The Boston papers took it as a 
reflection upon their own integrity. Anna was not crushed but an- 
gered. Charge and countercharge were hurled. The press from 
other cities joined the fray. : 


The Tribune was “malevolent” and the Times “brutal,” Anna 


told a Boston reporter. Yet she was not surprised at the reviews. 
William Winter’s pet theory, she asserted, was that no one not 
bred to the stage could succeed on it. He had come to Boston per- 
suaded in advance that she would fail. To the New York Herald 
she sent a sharp note to the same effect. In public she did not say it, 
but she blamed Winter’s vitriol in part upon his editor, Whitelaw 
Reid, once her friend but now estranged. 

The Boston papers supported Anna. Continuing to catalog her 
faults, the adjectives of commendation flowed more -freely. No 
wonder Anna would not accept the verdict of failure, the Transcripi 
observed, “with this palpable evidence of her success—the thralldom 
of her audiences—confounding the sneers and cavilling of her 
critics... .”” As the play ran on, steady improvement was reported 
in Anna’s stage presence and voice and gestures, and changes in 
the text were noted with approval. She was still a “novice” on the 
stage, but not so hopeless as the New York critics said. 

Was the integrity of these New Yorkers beyond censure, afte! 
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all? One of them had confided before the play, the Boston Times 
asserted, that he “had come to cut up Miss Dickinson. .. .”” Another 
had been heard to say, according to the Transcript, that his mission 
was to “tomahawk” the star. And there were rumors of heavy 
drinking that might have dulled the edge of honest criticism. 
Hartford had something to say about the imbroglio, and so did 
Farmington, Minnesota. “Miss Anna Dickinson is the most talked 
. about woman in America,” proclaimed the New York Daily Graphic, 
as the printer’s ink spread. Many papers raised the doubt that 
Anna should have left the rostrum for the stage or could become a 
star of the first magnitude. But in the verbal war between Anna 
and the New York scribes, the provinces sided against the metrop- 
olis. New Yorkers had their feelings hurt, explained the Washing- 
ton National Republican, because Anna chose to make her début 
in Boston. The Néw York critics were “savage” and ‘“‘ungentle- 
manly,”’ the Chicago Tribune charged; their comments bordered on 
“scurrility.” The Tribune played favorites, the Danbury News 
alleged, and Winter’s animosity was partly cued by ‘‘a power be- 
hind the throne.” 
William Winter had borne the brunt of the provincial counter- 
charge and he rose to defend himself and his fellows. Acknowledg- 
ing his view that stage success must be built on years of experience, 
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he reiterated his bill of particulars against the dramatic aspirations 
ald P 8 P 
rit of the ‘‘preacher in petticoats.” She might succeed in the provinces, 
’ 
law q Xe admitted perhaps with some disdain, where people were enam- 





oured of Anna’s individualistic personality. But “not because she 
either now acts, or is likely ever to act, anybody but herself. . . .” 














Nog nna confused genius with self-esteem. Her attack on the New 
rip! York critics was in bad grace—she was a dramatic failure and no 
dom 'Mputations against the critics’ character would alter the fact. 





Anna closed her Boston run and took Crown of Thorns on tour 
through New England. She wrote a friend: “I am not half the 
failure’ they set me forth... .” 

The battle ended and all forces remained convinced that they had 
won. Boston was unchastened. New York continued smug. The 
provinces were still rebellious. Anna remained hopeful. 
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The Welfare State 


By Ropert L. SOMMERVILLE 


Robert L. Sommerville, M.A. with Honors in History (University of Glas- 
gow) ’27, was visiting lecturer in Political Science during Summer Quarter 
1949. From 1939 to 1946 he served as Chief Sub-Editor on the Lonvon 
News CHRONICLE. He is the husband of Evelyn Hanna, the Georgia au- 
thor of BLACKBERRY WINTER. 


O BE British in the United States these days is, automatically, 
a ie be an object of interest for reasons more immediate than 
accent or a possible acquaintance with English relatives. Sooner or 
later the Briton here is maneuvred into the position of explaining, 
defending, or attacking a thing called the “welfare state.’ The 
commonest proposition put to him over and over is that Britain, 
once great because of free enterprise, is now poor, lazy, lacking in 
enterprise, and willing—nay anxious—to stay on pension from the 
United States because she has ‘gone socialistic’ and is trying to 
operate the impossible, the welfare state. 

The responses, naturally, vary. The Colonel Blimp type, prob- 
ably merely passing through towards austerity-free Nassau or Ber- 
muda, is likely to declare that “the country is going to the dam’ bow- 
wows;” the moderate, mildly politically interested Briton is likely 
to discover himself much more on the side of Mr. Attlee than he 
had been at home; and the confirmed Socialist will almost certainly 
take careful note of various American political manifestations so 
that he can on his return be both indignant and maliciously witty 
about “‘these ignorant barbarians.”’ It is only the Briton long enough 
away from the island, and long enough in the United States to lose 
his insularity, who will realize that the questions he is asked about 
Britain mainly stem from a profound and widespread American un- 
certainty about political and social trends here. 


Two points about the welfare state must be made clear at the 
start. In the first place the term is rapidly becoming simply abusive, 
as “fascist” and “communist” did, though with this difference: 


there were always fascists who took pride in the name, and to the 
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Eislers of this world ‘“‘communist”’ is close to the crown of martyr- 
dom. But even those in favor of a welfare state seldom use the 
term themselves. In a way they are right, for the second point 
needing emphasis is that ‘‘welfare state” has to have arbitrary defi- 
nition. The Constitution of the United States itself stresses in the 
preamble that the union is to “promote the general welfare,” though 
there are few persons to declare that the U. S. Constitution is that 
of a welfare state. At the other end of the scale is the elaborate, 
even model, 1936 Soviet constitution seeming to set up the complete 
welfare state, and plenty of persons can be found to declare that the 
Soviet system is in fact nothing but old-fashioned tyranny. 

At what point in the scale—this is what it comes to—does the 
term ‘“‘welfare state” apply? If a state has a statewide system of 
unemployment insurance? or pensions? or a state medical service? 
Does the existence of any one leave a state non-welfare, while the 
operation of two changes the label? There are obviously no defini- 
tive answers. Answers are given, to be sure, but we must face it 
that each answer reflects the opinions, wishes, and fears of the in- 
dividual making the reply. Conversely, what are the proper limits 
of a welfare state? are there possible limits? Once committed to 
welfare as the business of the state, is there any stopping? Having 
discovered that the Peron administration in Argentina (not nor- 
mally thought of as particularly of a welfare state) had established 
a “Statute for Intellectual Labourers,” the London Times recently 
stuck its tongue firmly in its cheek and reduced the whole problem 
to absurdity with one of its famous fourth leaders: 


























The writer, a difficult chap to please at the best of times, 
often feels that the architects of the welfare state have hardly 
given due recognition to his own requirements. Other peoples’ 
cells seem to be much more lavishly padded than his. Being 
self-employed, he gets no holidays with pay. If he were to go 
on strike no guardsmen would be sent to write his books for 
him at the taxpayers’ expense. Arduous though his work is, he 
cannot apply, like the farm labourer, for an increased cheese 
ration during peak periods of activity; and if he staged a ‘go 
slow’ movement nobody except his bank manager would pay 
the slightest attention. Nobody provides him with cheap and 
well-balanced meals in canteens, builds him recreation grounds 
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or sends him to the seaside for staff outings. Statisticians do 
not draw graphs of his output, nobody has made a documentary 
film of his activities; he is not even allotted a target. 

All the more ardently, therefore, does he now wish that he 
had been born an Argentinian and could rely for succour on the 
‘Statute of Intellectual Labourers’ which President Peron’s 
government has beneficially produced. Under this law the 
writer, provided he is a ‘registered intellectual,’ is entitled to 
substantial benefits. It is true that nobody is actually compelled 
to read his books (or even to say that they have read them) but 
of each one that he publishes the government is obliged to buy 
2000 copies which it will then distribute to libraries in Argen- 
tina and to Argentine embassies and legations abroad. Every 
foreign ship calling at an Argentine port must, every time it 
calls, buy ten books by modern Argentine authors; . . . the 
newspapers must fill 2 per cent of their space every day with 
articles signed by ‘registered intellectuals.’ 

As a measure of social reform this measure, as all writers 
will agree, makes free false teeth look like some obscure feudal 
charity. It is designed not only to assist the individual but to en- 
hance the prestige of Argentine culture and in this it seems cer- 
tain to succeed. Think of the immense impulse that would be 
given to contemporary English literature if the master of every 
ship that reached our shores (not to mention successful Chan- 
nel swimmers) was obliged to go and buy a great bundle of the 
stuff before his papers were declared in order. Think how much 
easier social life would be if all intellectuals were registered, so 
that one was not forever mistaking a master of otter hounds 
for a minor poet and talking to him about existentialism. Not 
all members of the government are writers (though, of course, 
they all know how to write) but several of them have published 
books and they can, as a body, hardly be unsympathetic to a 
project so clearly calculated to foster the best interests of 
culture. 


Much reported in the United States and much laughed at—prop- 
erly, surely, since farce is mostly all too scarce and life all too 
earnest—has been that section of the new British National Health 
Act which permits bald men not only to be supplied with state wigs 
but to have them regularly laundered at state expense. The endless 
labyrinth of regulation which a really conscientious and humorless 
civil servant could build out of that regulation alone requires little 
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imagination: so many days between cleaning (determined by ex- 
perts) ; so many variations for different types of occupation (a 
schedule) ; so much allowance for wear and tear . . . and so on. 

But the laughter, here as in Britain, is not always by any means 
on a genuine note of joy. There are undertones of bitterness, anger, 
and frustration. Of all, perhaps the last is the most common and 
understandable. Because, laugh as one may, here or in Britain, the 
march of the welfare state is steady and almost uninterrupted. 
Again, let no American delude himself, it is a matter of definition. 
It is not that Britain is a welfare state and America is not; the most 
that can be said is that Britain has currently more and America less 
of the general elements. In the matter of intellectuals, of course, 
General Peron and the Soviets between them have the jump on 
everyone else, but in some other directions Britain has proceeded 
(to avoid using either “progressed” or “retrogressed’’) further 
than American federal and state governments put together. 

Whether the disparity will continue is another matter. Critics of 
the medical section of President Truman’s Fair Deal programme 
seem alternately to overlook and overstress that this is by no means 
the proposal of one man, even a man as important as the President. 
To argue that American Labor has suddenly developed devilish and 
reckless demands and is likely to push these through against the 
wishes of ‘the American people” (as though they were not part of 
the American people) seems to a British observer as stupid as to 
argue that if it weren’t for “that man in the White House” nothing 
would be heard of such plans. 

The sometimes overlooked fact is that both major American 
political parties are pledged to extensions of welfare services, the 
pattern being so far that the Republicans have been forced, or have 
forced themselves, into a “me too” situation not very unlike the 
situation of the Conservative Party in Britain. Nor is that all; 
various sections of the American people themselves, even including 
large numbers nominally against the full implications of a welfare 
state, are strong supporters of those sections of policies and pro- 
posals which beneficially affect them. It is reasonable and indeed 
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inevitable that this should be so, but it considerably clouds the issue 
of the desirability or otherwise of the basic structure. 

Since one has to be arbitrary in these matters, it may not be amiss 
to look at the pattern of the British welfare state and the theories 
and implications lying behind it. Leaders of the British Labour 
Party have by no means ignored the arguments, in Britain and here, 
that in Britain’s present industrial and trading position the expendi- 
ture of such a large slice of the national income on social services is 
dangerous and inevitably the road to ruin. Rather they are at pains 
to make it clear that their policies are specifically designed with 
present difficulties in mind. Their deliberate stand is on moral plus 
practical grounds in that they assert that great inequalities are not 
only morally wrong but wasteful. In the field of medicine, for ex- 
ample, where the moral content of their argument is high, they also 
point out that in certain poorer areas of the country there simply 
are not enough doctors to deal with the sickness, while in other, 
richer, areas not only is the density of doctors very much higher but 
the sickness rate much lower; that every year before the war 11,000 
babies died whose lives would have been saved had the infant mor- 
tality rate in the areas in which they were born been the same as in 
adequately doctored areas elsewhere; that every year at least 340 
million working days were lost because of sickness. They therefore 
claim that a considerable increase in medical care is necessary, that 
this is primarily the business of the state as a whole on purely prac- 
tical grounds and cannot be left to haphazard private solution or 
lack of solution. Doctors, they say, cannot be and are not expected 
to set up in areas where, under the old private fee system, they could 
not make a living, and yet these are the very areas where there must 
be more doctors. It is probably as well to make the point that, as 
regards the national health service, the Conservative Party is par- 
ticularly in the ‘me too” class. They are committed to the principle. 
Before losing the 1945 election Mr. Churchill’s government 
sketched a new medical health service almost identical with the sub- 


sequent Labour Government bill, and even now, while they draw 


attention to administrative blunders and waste, their next election 
platform pledges continuance of the system—purged of course of 
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the administrative faults they find—and actually promises slightly 
better benefits in certain directions with no cuts anywhere. 

More and more, in fact, the argument about the welfare state is 
leaving the arena of politics and going further afield. With prac- 
tically every political party here, in Britain, and in western Europe 
committed to varying degrees of the welfare state, the thing is with 
us, without any signs as yet of the clock being turned back, if indeed 
that is ever possible. It can only be turned back if the opponents 
of the welfare state idea (or at least continuous extension of the 
idea) can demonstrate that the universally accepted principle of 
Freedom from Want can be achieved otherwise than by state direc- 
tion and participation. The hard fact is that voters everywhere 
firmly reject and keep on rejecting arguments based on the good old 
days when every man depended on himself and the race was to the 
swiftest. The fundamental weakness of that, they feel, is that the 
numbers of the swiftest have always been minuscule, and they prefer 
—or by their votes seem to prefer—a guarantee that there shall be 
no absolute losers even if the top prizes have to be cut back some- 
what. 

It is in keeping with the whole vagueness of the argument about 
the welfare state that sooner or later the even vaguer conception of 
“human nature” is brought in. There is not lacking a vast body of 
ethical opinion and dogma about what persons, individually and 
collectively, ought to do, not lacking either an even vaster body of 
evidence about what they do do. In a broad and general way the 
two streams run parallel, but it can hardly be seriously disputed that 
when attempts have been made in the past to chart future activities, 
the realist—not to say the cynic—has had it over the idealist most 
of the time. But where, in the disputations about the welfare state, 
do the realist and the idealist really stand? 

At first sight there seems to be no difficulty; the idealist seems to 
be the fellow who hopes for and works for the benefit of all through 
collective action. Socialists and liberals invariably think of them- 
selves and refer to each other as idealists. And as plainly by this 
evaluation, the result would be the man saying, “That’s all very 
well in theory, but human nature being what it is, it can’t be done.” 
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The realist in these terms would seem to be the supporter of the 
status quo, the enemy of the welfare state based on “realistic’’ ob. 
servation of human nature. But is it so? 

Being called a dreamy idealist would doubtless shoot up the blood 
pressure of many a hard-driving individualist, but his basic concep. 
tion comes down to this: single man pitting himself against the hard 
forces of nature (human and otherwise) and coming out victorious; 
St. George and the dragon, a whole phalanx of saints; David and 
Goliath; even the better-behaved members of Lower Slobovian 
society. This whole conception is, in fact, the dream on which chil- 
dren of all ages have been nourished, the sanctified basic theme of 
most fiction, enshrined in Horatio Alger. Is it normally valid at all? 
Is it not, rather, the ideal of the crock of gold at the rainbow’s end, 
impossible of absolute attainment but partially attained frequently 
enough to keep the ideal alive? And the so-called realist—is he not 
the acceptor of the facts? Does he really chart from ethical consid- 
erations or is he intuitively aware of what is going to happen and 
merely the map-maker of it? 

Any other basic view hardly squares with past or present trends. 
The community keeps putting obstacles in the way of its Algers. 
These obstacles, to be sure, are partly to keep the Algers from ex- 
ploiting the community, but they are also designed to secure for the 
community members some share of the fruits of Alger effort without 
going through the Alger routine. For indeed the community has 
not been blind to the benefits accruing to it as a by-product of Alger 
activities. In place of Alger idealism is put a realistic approach to- 
wards the problem of having more benefits for more people. It is 
the theory that if a single person can pull himself up by his boot- 
straps, a community can do the same thing by pulling on its collec- 
tive bootstraps. 

In one way and another, then, crying against the welfare state is 
trying to outhowl the tempest. The tide is evident everywhere, 
which is not to say that individuals ought to sit idle and watch the 
water rise. Even if they should, they won't. Acceptance of the 


notion of a welfare state of some sort does not imply acceptance of 


the faults which can creep in with it. Apologists for the present 
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British experiment sometimes try to deny faults which are only too 
glaringly evident. The unemployment scheme is shamelessly ex- 
ploited by some persons. Estimates of the total vary, as might be 
expected, but it is certainly not inconsiderable. Petty rackets are 
also being worked in connection with many other aspects of the 
social services, and the criticisms against growing bureaucratic con- 
trol, both on the grounds of inefficiency on the one hand and soul- 
lessness on the other, are considerably justified. Not much has been 
done to check these plain abuses, though it seems probable that they 
will be thinned out as time goes on. Worst of all, and the Achilles 
heel of the welfare state, is that the welfare state presupposes and 
requires a two-way traffic; in return for benefits there must be con- 
tributions. In so far as any benefit is not on a strict insurance basis, 
acceptance of it is exactly on the same lines as acceptance of a loan; 
it has to be paid back. But progress towards paying back or con- 
tributing in Britain (again apart from those services on an insur- 
ance basis) has been much slower than acceptance of benefits. Per- 
haps it is destined to be slower; perhaps the machinery has yet to 
be devised to make the idea of paying back seem even reasonable, 
let alone necessary. 

In other words, what does the welfare state do to replace the 
drive and initiative which are plainly and perhaps exclusively the 
key to success under the Alger formula? Theoretically, with 
“security” taken care of, a constant raising of the standard of life, 
a greater securing of human wellbeing and happiness for all, follow 
by a sort of natural and inevitable process. In the place of Alger 
day-and-night striving to get ahead, there is supposedly a collective 
willingness to produce to a degree beyond the actual cash value of 
the wages earned, the surplus to be for the common good. The 
effects of such a theoretical conception are not discernable, at least 
not yet, in practice. 

This is the real kernel—the problem of the welfare state rather 
than the emergence of the thing itself. How is the welfare state to 
obtain, hold, and develop initiative? How is it to assure itself of 
the necessary working capital of greater pay-in of effort than take- 
out of benefit ? 
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In the Soviet system, it would seem, the problem has been solved 
in a clearly arbitrary way. Workers, not to put too fine a point on 
it, do as they are told. The margin of extra exertion is not a matter 
for individual or even collective decision, but is worked out and 
enforced from above. Initiative is paid for in cash, kind, social 
prestige, and medals. Nor does any amount of argument obscure 
the fact that British socialism shows tendencies to the same end. 
Exhortation has been the main force so far. Britain is plastered 
with posters shouting “WORK OR WANT.” But the government 
does have powers of “direction” relating to a good many matters 
not hitherto under any direction, and if most of these powers have 
so far been used sparingly, and many—it might be added—ineffec. 
tively, that is not to say that this will always continue. 

Opponents of the welfare state see this point clearly and take 
their stand on the implications. They declare that the most precious 
basic ideas of human liberty as understood in the western world are 
in issue; they claim that they are the custodians of these freedoms 
and put the whole matter bluntly—“Freedom or the welfare state.” 
There unanimity ends. The more extreme would try to turn the 
clock back, try to purge the existing system (whether here or in 
Britain) of its present welfare aspects. A second group would ac- 
cept what has been done so far but set up a STOP sign. This is 
largely the official attitude of the British Conservative Party. 
Finally, there is a third group into which merge some supporters 
of a modified form of the welfare state. This group accepts as un- 
mistakable the temper of the times. They see the development of 
the welfare state as inevitable evolution, but they are disturbed 
both by already evident faults and by the peril to individual free- 
doms. Theirs is the most difficult and responsible task of all. They 
seek the modus vivendi. They are aware that if the battle is fought 
on the grounds chosen by the extremists on both sides, the odds are 
heavily on the welfare state winning in the end. They are also keenly 
aware that human freedoms are not only precious but fragile, not 
things to be put in jeopardy of being trampled underfoot by oppo- 
nents battling for more material things. For they finally see that a 
line could all too easily be drawn between one kind of freedom and 
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another, that already before the battle is even properly begun, 
moral freedoms are being widely regarded as less vital than material 
ones. 

In their dilemma lies the great imponderable: how much can we 
afford of the welfare state and how much can we afford to pay for 
what we get? Above all, in the purchase price, how far are we 
willing and able to trade in part or all of our existing ways of life? 





No Place of Refuge 


By ANDERSON M. ScruccGs 


Their only refuge now is gone at last: 

No more the sensitive of heart and mind 

In hours of stress down woodland paths may find 
Solace and peace. The day of dream is past. 
No longer look to valleys, hills, and trees 

As to a poet’s realm. There is no place 
Safeguarded henceforth from the human race; 
Man’s stupidness pervades now even these. 


Behold his great achievement decades hence: 
Vision the dreamers, with no place to hide, 
Searching the quiet shore and countryside, 
Finding in dawn and dusk no recompense,— 
Touching with Geiger counters, as they pass, 
The evil, malignant bloom, the treacherous grass. 
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UDGE SAMUEL COLE WILLIAMS, the first Dean of the Lamarf affa 

School of Law of Emory University, died at his home in John. spe 
son City, Tennessee, on December 14, 1947. The simple marker con 
at his grave bears the inscription “Jurist and Historian,” a modest his 
tribute to a man whose influence will be far-reaching and enduring. pha 
His affection for Emory University led years ago to an arrange-M fror 
ment by which his valuable library became the property of thelf of 7 
University after his death. J 

Judge Williams was born in Gibson County, Tennessee, on Janu-§f hist 
ary 15, 1864, and twenty years later he was graduated from thell Fag, 
Law School of Vanderbilt University. In 1892 he moved to John§ ,... 
son City, where, with the exception of five years at Emory, he con ..) ; 
tinued to live until he died. In 1913 he was appointed associate 
justice of the Tennessee Supreme Court, and in the following year. |. 
he was elected for a four-year term. Appraising his dual career, Hist 
he once wrote a newspaper man in reply to an inquiry: “If I had 


tion: 


; ; ; ness 
to name the one achievement of which I am proudest it would bq 
oe servi 
the fact that exactly 33 per cent of all my reported decisions werg ; 
“sane n 
selected by the editorial staffs of Lawyers Reports, Annotated, the 
' ‘ . was: 
American Law Reports, etc., as leading cases on American Jun " 
write 
prudence.” 
sion 


In 1919 Bishop Warren Akin Candler, Chancellor of Emon 
University, prevailed upon Judge Williams to become Dean of the 
Law School. To this offer Judge Williams gave long deliberation 
and then wrote Bishop Candler: “After considering the tender 0 
the deanship of the School of Law, and discussing it in family cou 
cil, my decision is to accept, in hope that I may by earnest, consisten 
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effort make my life more serviceable than it would be were my 
eforts confined in channels of private life.” From 1919 to 1924 
the eminent jurist served the Law School earnestly and consistently, 
winning the esteem of colleagues, students, and members of the 
local bar. 

By 1924 he felt that he had accomplished much and: that he was 
justified in retiring and returning to his home in East Tennessee. 
There he became closely affiliated with important business, banking, 
and real estate interests. Before the close of the decade his financial 
affairs were such that he confided to a friend that he intended to 
spend the remainder of his life in research and writing. Although 
concentrating on historical research, Judge Williams never forgot 
his legal profession. Numerous articles, pamphlets, and books on 
phases of Tennessee law, lawyers, and law courts continued to flow 
from his pen. During 1934 and 1935 he edited the Annotated Code 
of Tennessee in eight bulky volumes. 

Judge Williams evinced a permanent and deep-seated interest in 
historical organizations. He was an active member of both the 
East Tennessee and the Tennessee Historical Societies. Each he 
served as president and in various other offices. He was instrumen- 
tal in establishing the East Tennessee Historical Society’s Publica- 
tions, and, when the Tennessee Historical Magazine was suspended 
in 1937, it was he who led the way to establishing the Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly. For many years he was president of the Ten- 
nessee Historical Commission and was active in marking and pre- 
serving historic sites throughout the state. 

Interested broadly in the entire field of history, Judge Williams 
was absorbed in the history of his native state. He set his goal to 
write a definitive history of Tennessee up to the time of its admis- 
sion into the Union in 1796. With the exception of one period, 
covered by an unfinished manuscript, he achieved his aim. A recent 
bibliography’ of the writings of Samuel Cole Williams, as author 
and editor, gives a total of seventy-nine entries. In this brief sketch 
“A Bibliography of the Historical Writings of Samuel Cole Williams,” compiled by 


Pollyanna Creekmore, The East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications, No. 20, 
1948, pp. 9-15. 
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space permits attention only to his more important books in their 
order of appearance. 

In 1924 there appeared History of the Lost State of Franklin, 
Although this story had been told by several excellent historians, 
Judge Williams’s book has remained definitive for a quarter of a 
century. He was sure that “Franklin was without doubt the most 
pronounced and significant manifestation of the spirit of separation 
which gave concern to the national leaders.” Using material neg. 
lected by others and employing his vast legal learning, he produced 
a superior book. Especially valuable is the treatment given to thelli 
land speculator and his tremendous influence, a phase long neg. 
lected in the study of frontier development. The book closes with 
valuable reprints of all the important original documents which 
pertain to the abortive state. 

Judge Williams early became interested in the significance an¢ 
importance of the career of Lieutenant William Timberlake, whos 
Memoirs is the earliest and rarest book dealing with the Tennessecfi 
Country. Published in 1765, it was translated into French and 
German, but it was not reprinted in English until Judge Williams 
edited it in 1927. Timberlake, a young Virginian, served in an ex 
pedition against the Cherokee Indians in 1761. After the fighting 
ceased, he volunteered to go among the Cherokees to promote peace. 
Accompanied by Sergeant Thomas Sumter, later the distinguished 
soldier of South Carolina, he chose to follow the Holston River in 
order to gain a knowledge of this important waterway. Approx 
mately half of the book is devoted to an account of his life among 
the Cherokees, their settlements, and their customs. Twice Tim 
berlake took a small party of Indians to England. By this reprini 
there has been made readily available a rare book that deserve 
serious attention in any study of early Tennessee history. 

In 1928 Judge Williams issued the second of his carefully edited 


volumes, Early Travels in the Tennessee Country, 1540-1800. | 
was his plan to include all known travel narratives (except Timber 
lake’s Memoirs) in the Tennessee Country before 1800. Thirty 
four carefully edited items, in entirety or in extract, are arrange@ 
chronologically. Each has an introduction, in which is given a sketcm: 
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of the narrator, his associates, and a description of the trip. Al- 
though several of the travels have been available to scholars, some 


lin. of them are printed for the first time. 


Many historians feel that the editing and reprinting of Adair’s 
History of the American Indians in 1930 is by far the most valuable 
editorial job Judge Williams accomplished. James Adair, probably 
a Scotchman, immigrated to South Carolina in 1735 and soon be- 
-Mcame engaged in trade with the Cherokee Indians. Nine years later 
he was among the Cherokees in northern Mississippi. After gain- 
ing the confidence of the Cherokees in behalf of the English, Adair 
‘then proceeded to wean the nearby Choctaws away from the control 
of the French. For thirty years this liberally educated man col- 
lected information preparatory to the writing of his book, which 
appeared in 1775. Although giving undue space and emphasis to 
he theory that the Indians were descendants of the Ten Lost Tribes 
of Israel, Adair records a valuable account of Indian life, trade, and 
intrigue for the control of the Mississippi Valley. To the original 
udge Williams has added an introduction that contains an excellent 
sketch of Adair, about whom very little is known. In addition, ex- 
‘Hensive notes guide the reader intelligently through the lengthy book. 

In 1930 Judge Williams published a second book, Beginnings of 

est Tennessee: In the Land of the Chickasaws, 1541-1841. If 
onsidered solely from this neglected phase of Tennessee history, 
his is the most needed book that the eminent Tennessee historian 
wrote. Plenty of studies had been made of East Tennessee, but few 

Wf any special value had been written about West Tennessee, a 
imfegion where paternal and maternal forebears of Judge Williams 
ad been among the first settlers. The real beginning of this section 
“Mates from an 1818 treaty with the Chickasaws which provided for 
he cession of all the territory between the Tennessee and Missis- 
ippi rivers. Negotiated by Andrew Jackson, recent conqueror of 
he Creeks and Seminoles, and by Isaac Shelby, ex-governor of Ken- 
cky, this cession is one of the clearest examples of a treaty in which 
he negotiations were conducted with an eye to personal gain. Im- 
mediately after the area was opened to settlement, speculation in 
Mend flourished. Within a decade so many thousands of people 
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poured into the fertile lands of West Tennessee that a majority of 
the present counties were organized. 

In 1937 appeared Dawn of Tennessee Valley and Tennessee His. 
tory, the first in time order of Judge Williams’s proposed four. 
volume series on early Tennessee. Covering the years 1541 to 1775, 
from DeSoto’s wanderings through the Tennessee Country to the 
opening of the American Revolution, much space is devoted to the 
military, political, and diplomatic aspects, the explorations of East 
Tennessee and the Cumberland Country, the influence of traders, 
the importance of Indians in the struggle between the French and 
English for the control of the Mississippi Valley, and the manifold 
schemes of the early land speculators. The careful use of manv- 
scripts in widely scattered libraries enabled the author to correct 
many errors made by Haywood, Ramsey, and other early Ten. 
nessee historians. 

On his eightieth birthday, Judge Williams dated the preface to 
Tennessee During the Revolutionary War, the volume designed 
to fill the gap between Dawn of Tennessee and Lost State of Frank. 
lin. It was published by the Tennessee Historical Commission in 
1944, two years before the sesquicentennial celebration of Tennes- 
see statehood. In this book the author attempted to portray Ten- 
nessee as a vital and important factor in the Revolutionary War. 
Tennesseans took part in only two major military engagements— 
aiding South Carolina to defeat Ferguson at King’s Mountain, and 
assisting Greene in his final drive against Cornwallis. Nevertheless, 
they were ready fighters who participated in numerous Indian bat 
tles—twice in Georgia, once in North Carolina, three times in South 
Carolina, once in Kentucky, and once in the Indiana Country. During 
this period settlements in Middle Tennessee, especially at Nashville, 
were the beginnings of a movement that readily populated the Ten 
nessee Country. 

Only Southwest Territory, the fourth of the projected series on 
Tennessee history to 1796, remained unfinished at the time of Judge 
Williams’s death. Given a few months more, the historian un 
doubtedly would have completed the work which he expected to b¢ 
the crowning achievement of his long and productive career. At 
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least eighty per cent of this book was left in manuscript. Undoubt- 
edly, some competent scholar will be chosen by his family to com- 
plete this long-awaited volume. 

Emory University now possesses the excellent collection which 
Judge Williams brought together through a period of forty years. 
Its greatest wealth lies in material on Tennessee before the Civil 
War. In addition, however, it contains much supporting material 
on those regions that were closely connected with Tennessee. The 
total number of items received in the collection was 3,732. Of these 
2,576 were new items for the Emory University Library, the re- 
mainder being duplicates. Of the smaller number, 692 were new 
pamphlets and 847 new periodicals. Probably the largest classifi- 
cation of the important books would fall under travel items. The 
two rarest and most valuable volumes are Timberlake’s Memoirs 
and Adair’s Indians, the originals used in the editing and reprinting 
by Judge Williams. The former is a splendid example of excellence 
in binding and printing. The items from this collection added to 
those of the McGregor Collection make the Emory Library par- 
ingg ticularly strong in this type of historical materials for the Old South 
and Southwest. 

Scholars will readily agree that in terms of rarity and availability 
Bthe real strength of the Williams Collection lies in the seven hun- 
dred pamphlets, many of which are unknown to the average student 
of Tennessee history. An excellent example is Plan of Association 
of the Territorial Company Established April, 1795 (Philadelphia, 
41795). This plan contains “Articles of Agreement indented and 
made . . . By and Between John Nicholson, Esq. of the City of 
Philadelphia, of the one part, and those who shall become pur- 


illejmchasers, owners or holders of shares in the Territorial Company of 


the other part.” The plan involved the disposition of a third of a 
million acres in three counties in the territory which a year later 
Became Tennessee. 


An interesting early trial in Tennessee is recorded in a pamphlet 
of more than one hundred pages bearing the title, 4 Report of the 
Bl rial of Richard Hooper, for Maiming Joseph M’ Bride before the 
@ionorable John Dumphries at the June term of the Circuit Court, 
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for the County of Bedford (Shelbyville, 1821). Hooper employed 
M’Bride as a clerk in his mercantile business. Suspicious that 
M’Bride was too intimate with his wife, Hooper attacked M’Bride 
and succeeded in permanently maiming him. In this sensational case 
the jury returned a verdict acquitting Hooper of all charges. 

Within the covers of twenty-one bound volumes are found 264 
pamphlets of various lengths collected under such titles as ‘Educa. 
tion,” ‘Cherokees and Chickasaws,” “Anti-Slavery,” “State of 
Franklin,” ‘‘Law Cases,” ‘Medical,’ “Civil War,” “Bell and 
Brown,” etc. The content of one volume concerns the Vanderbilt 
University case and supplements the material on the same subject 
already in the Emory Library. Another volume, labelled ‘The 
Campaign of 1840,” contains all but a few issues of the Advance 
Guard of Democracy, a sixteen-page weekly printed in Nashville 
between May 15 and November 25, 1840. This was a pro-Van 
Buren publication—a rare item for the study of the interestinggy'! 
political campaign of 1840. Evidently the only complete file of thi 
paper is in Nashville. 

Although a lifelong Methodist, Judge Williams collected numer 
ous books, pamphlets, and records of other churches. These will 
serve as a welcome addition to a library already rich in Methodist 
material. 

With the collection, but not included in the above count, were 
score or more broadsides relating principally to the Civil War and 
the earlier periods of Tennessee history. Outstanding among thes 
are two broadsides printed in the old Cherokee Nation during the 
period of the expulsion of the Indians and signed in manuscript by 
Brigadier-General John E. Wool. 

Few states are so fortunate as Tennessee in having such an able 
scholar devote so many years to the writing of her history. Fer 
Southerners have collected better material from which to write 
state’s history. Emory University is exceedingly fortunate to b 
able to add this valuable collection to a library rapidly growing 11 
research materials. 





EDITORIAL 


A word should be spoken for the public school. For generations it 
and the flag have been accepted by most Americans as the twin 
emblems of our democratic freedom. The star-spangled banner yet 
waves, and September has found the schoolrooms of the nation even 
more thronged than in past years. But it is disturbing to note that 
the public school, freedom’s boast since the early days of the repub- 
lic, has become a center of spreading controversies which threaten 
to cripple the institution. 

Outright enemies of the national educational system have always 
been in the minority. Their hostility, though unsleeping and re- 
sourceful, is not so much to be feared as the lukewarmness and mis- 
directed zeal of those who should be its friends. 

For it is hard to be'sure who in the great majority of the popula- 


ing tion, largely products of its education, are truly and actively friends 


and supporters of the public school. Locally and nationally it is 
the constant victim of pressure groups, political, religious, social, 
professional, and commercial. It has suffered alike from the penu- 
riousness and prodigality of taxpayers and school boards. In some 
communities it has felt the exclusions of social snobbery and in others 
its social possibilities have been extended to the detriment of its 
basic function. In many areas teachers are sadly exploited, but 
some of those guiltiest of that exploitation are to be found within 
athe professional body. 
There is perhaps some comfort in the realization that the troubles 
\mof the public school arise from its gigantic magnitude. It blankets 
the nation; it is the most widespread of American institutions. Every 
@iefect of the national or local temper, every falling-away from cher- 
‘shed ideals, every expression of the grave errors of the individual 
and the community, at some time and in some place has been strik- 
@ngly exhibited in the public school system. There is enough wrong 
ith our public schools to justify the harshest strictures of the most 
igoted critic. There is enough wrong to keep their most devoted 
tend on the anxious seat. 

But public education is fundamental to American democracy. 
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That was one of the earliest discoveries of our era of national be. 
ginnings. With all its defects, no privilege of citizenship is so uni. 
versally embraced. There is no educational clause in the Bill of 
Rights, but free schooling is taken as much for granted as any right 
therein set forth. 

We wish to be a literate people. Few things shock us more than 
the illiteracy that stubbornly lingers in our midst. We are convinced 
that an ignorant people cannot be really free, cannot successfully 
govern themselves by republican processes. And we believe that 
free public schools locally administered best prepare our children 
for responsible, tolerant, and progressive citizenship. We believe 
that it is possible to provide honest textbooks, without political, 
religious, sectional, or social bias, and teachers properly trained to 
impart the subjects essential to a broadly basic education. We be. 
lieve that the health of a democratic nation depends in large part on 
such a declassifying of our citizens as results from educating them 
together, bringing them together in childhood and youth in a com 
munity where the divisive forces of society are for the most part 
inoperative. Finally we know by experience that we may train citi 
zens so without reducing them to automatons fit to be the servants 
of demagoguery or authoritarianism, but instead enriching the traits 
of the individual for the fulness of life in a free society. 

It would be stupid to claim that the public school system satisfic 
every want in the upbringing of our children; the home, the church 
and the community must codperate to provide a complete and ge 


erous education for the rising generation. But there is no practicabl 
alternative to the public school capable of attaining its indispensabl 
if limited ends. Public education has taken its pattern along wit 


our other institutions, and is so firmly woven into the web of Ameri 
can democracy that to remove it would be to destroy and to chang 
it would be to alter the main fabric. If this fundamental concep 
does not govern the thinking of those who now are expressinl 
serious concern for the future of education, no matter what centr 
administration may be set up or what sums of public money a 
made available, something vital in the American tradition will b 
irretrievably lost. 
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Encounter with Nothingness 


A Review by WALLACE M. ALSTON 


In May 1948 the Board of Trustees of Agnes Scott College announced the election of 
Dr. Alston as Professor of Philosophy and Vice-President of the College, to succeed 
President James Ross McCain on his retirement in 1951. Helmut Kuhn, Professor of 


Philosophy at Emory University from 1947 to 1949, is now Professor of Philosophy 
at Friedrich-Alexander University, Erlangen, Germany. 


The author of this excellent volume’ brings to the task of writing a book on 
Existentialism a combination of qualifications rarely found in a present-day 
philosopher. Professor Kuhn possesses a penetrating mind. He has the ability 
to write clearly, sometimes eloquently. The reader who seriously comes to 
grips with the thought of this book is aware of a maturity of intellectual un- 
derstanding, an adequate philosophical training, a rich experience as a teacher, 
and, not least, profound Christian convictions. 

Obviously Helmut Kuhn has steeped himself in the literature of modern 
Existentialism. There is nothing half-baked about this book. With discrim- 
ination, fairness, and independence of point of view Kuhn deals with the lead- 
ing exponents of Existentialism, then evaluates the principles characteristic of 
this approach to life’s meaning. The author recognizes the diversity of ideas 
and tendencies covered by the name, Existentialism. At the same time he holds 
that through the diversity a uniform pattern of thought can be discerned. This 
pattern he delineates in the nine chapters in his book, always with due regard 
to the individuality of the writers whom he summons as witnesses. 


Professor Kuhn makes it clear in his introduction that he is not offering “an 
Existentialist treatise on Existentialism.” He writes frankly of his own reaction 
to Existentialist principles in these sentences: 


In part only do I find it possible to agree with the philosophy under 
analysis. The teachers of this philosophy hold that it is necessary for 
men to die in order to live. The walls which enclose us, they think, must 
be broken down in order to open a vista towards our true horizon. Man 
must be brought to a crisis. In this the Existentialists seem to me in ac- 
cord with the great teachers of humanity and, in fact, with truth itself. 
This far I follow them willingly. But I disagree on the question of the 
nature of that reality which is to shatter the screens and shelters around 
us. In Existentialism crisis is conceived as an encounter with “Nothing- 
ness,” that is, the privation of meaning and reality, whereas, in truth, it 
seems to me that it is the incomprehensible fullness of meaning and reality, 
God alone, who is the rightful claimant to the rdle of the saving destroyer. 
The Existentialists take the road to Calvary. But arriving there they find 
the place empty except for two thieves dying on their crosses. 


Kuhn holds that the history of thought since the decline of philosophical 
dealism during the earlier part of the nineteenth century has been character- 
zed by a succession of minds passionately one-sided rather than richly har- 
monized, tragically suffering rather than matured through affliction, keenly 


Encounter with Nothingness: An Essay on Existentialism. By Helmut Kuhn. The 


umanist Library. Hinsdale, Illinois, Henry Regnery Company, 1949. xxii, 168 pp. 
3,00. 
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sensitive rather than wise. It is his opinion that contemporary Existentialism re. 
can be described as a renaissance of Kierkegaard, one of the titanic sufferers off te 
the anticlassic age. Indeed, modern Existentialists tend to be more Kierke-@ co: 
gaardian than Kierkegaard. “For Kierkegaard, the passage through the desert the 
of Nothingness is preliminary to the acquisition of the promised land of faith 
For the non-Christians among his modern followers (and they are more dis 
tinctively Existentialist than the Christian members of the school), the pref" 5 
amble has become the message itself: they invite us to pitch our tents in tha’ 2 
desert and to forget about promised lands.” e 1 
The Existentialist undertakes to initiate us through acquaintance with Noth fe 0 
ingness, into the maturity of disillusionment. This philosophy grants to Noth 
ingness a quasi-substantial reality. Nothingness is to be encountered in despair 
to be grasped in the light of anguish until, thanks to the resilience of his self 
assertive will, man emerges into the untrammeled freedom of his selfhood 
“Making a deal with Nothingness, the Existentialists proclaim, is man’s uni 
versal lot, and they offer to teach us the rules of this fearful intercourse.” 


Kuhn is at his best when he summarizes and examines critically the theorie 
of the Existentialists from Kierkegaard to Heidegger, Sartre, Jaspers, an@hin K 
other contemporary thinkers in this school. Fortunately, the author neveff revic 
permits the reader to become lost in the intricacies and eccentricities of th@ Bibli 
notions of the particular Existentialists. He continually brings the reader bac 
to Existentialist principles that underlie all of the detailed theories. 

Professor Kuhn holds that crisis as depicted by the Existentialist is “th nd D 
Christian crisis in caricature.”” He writes: ved 

TOI 
A correspondence point by point makes the likeness evident: Christian fhe pri 
is the idea of crisis itself and of rebirth, of a dread passage through despair fhok b: 
and consciousness of guilt; Christian the emphasis placed on the supreme fart’: 
hour of death, on the individual on whose free decision weal and woe fstrair 
depend and who is yet finite, not spirit encased in a body but body-spirit, Bteran 
interpenetration and fusion of the physical and psychical. But each of {The 
these features is so twisted within the Existentialist pattern of thought fkcussi 
that a terrifying yet meaningful distortion results. The Encounter initiat- fhile sj 
ing crisis is not an encounter with God who discovers our Nothingness but fhe re. 
with Nothingness as the vacuum left by the non-existent God as in Sartre, Ind tl 

or the absent God as in Heidegger. Rebirth does not issue in the new frtly j 

childhood of faith but in the hardened masculinity of the superman. The § the |] 

consciousness of guilt is not consciousness of sin, that is, of failure to be kk disc: 
like unto God, but the separateness of existence itself is viewed as guilt. fre ar 

Freedom is not rational choice guided by pre-existing norms and impeded § if w 

by both the infirmity of will and the dimness of vision but, for the Existen-§ the ff 

tialist, it is the creation of norms out of nothing. For the Christian, death flminat 
is a dual reality—for each one the hora suprema in the sense of a last trut! 
chance and a last peril, the moment in which a whole lifetime may bef mode 
confirmed or annulled, and, at the same time, it is death of the beloved MAltho: 
person, in which latter form alone it achieves its final terror and majesty.fFry pa 

Whereas, then, the Christian teaching about Christ’s atoning death isffitten, 

based upon the duality of the human experience of death, the glance off brin 

the Existentialist, especially of Heidegger, is riveted to that single event§persor 
towards which the life of every one of us moves as to its goal and ter-f) ,,, 

mination. From this disparity the fundamental disagreement about lifefs. 17; 
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results: life is not life temporal in which life eternal germinates, but it is 
temporality through and through, the Existentialist affirms. With a con- 
el cordant voice Hellenic philosophy and Christian faith exhort us “to think 
the deathless.” ‘Think death!” comes the Existentialist’s rejoinder. 


This reviewer is not aware of the existence of any comparable volume on 
he subject of Existentialism. Encounter with Nothingness is neither a tirade 
jr an espousal. It is a calm, dispassionate, balanced judgment upon one of 
he most influential philosophic tendencies and approaches to the meaning of 
ife of our age. Kuhn’s book is well worth the attention of anyone who is 
deavoring to understand the thought and life of our times. 





Still the Bible Speaks 


ori A Review by JOHN KNox 


an@hin Knox, Professor of Sacred Literature at Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
evel reviews a recent publication of his former teacher, Wyatt Aiken Smart, Professor of 
> th@ Biblical Theory in the Candler School of Theology. 


bac 


Mine has learned to expect in the Cole Lectures both scholarship and relevance, 
«gyged Dr. Smart’s contribution to this distinguished series is an outstanding ex- 

mple of that combination. The lectures themselves were delivered at Van- 

rbilt University in 1947. The reader of this book, especially if he has had 
ian fe privilege of frequently hearing Dr. Smart, will not miss the signs that the 
air fpok brings us the lectures very much in their original form. One hears Dr. 
me fmart’s voice throughout the book; and the style, for all its clarity and 
voe fstraint, lacks none of the characteristic freshness, vigor, and force of his 
rit, §terances from desk or pulpit. : 
of J The theme of the book is the continuing relevance of the Bible, and the 
ght fscussion is carried on against the background of a recognition that the Bible, 
‘iat- fhile still a best-seller, is being more and more widely forgotten and ignored. 
but fhe reasons for this neglect are found partly in our failure truly to under- 
tre, [and the nature of the Bible as the record of a progressive revelation and 
new frtly in the growing secularization of our age, which renders the messages 
The § the Bible increasingly unintelligible and irrelevant. Both of these factors 
o be fF discussed illuminatingly, with many illustrations from contemporary liter- 
uilt. fire and life, and constructively, with prophetic insight into what we must 
eded § if we and our culture are to be saved. The climax of the book is reached 
sten- the fifth chapter, where Jesus’ character and teaching are presented as the 
leath fiminating phase of God’s revelation of himself in history, and as providing 
. last # truth which alone can lighten the darkness which threatens to settle down 
iy be§ modern man. 
loved fAlthough Dr. Smart’s competence as a biblical scholar makes itself felt on 
jesty. Fry page, the book is free from all the mere technicalities of learning. It is 
th isffitten, not for the scholar, but for persons, whether they be scholars or not, 
ce off! brings the meaning of the Word of God into touch with the vital needs 
event§Persons in our desperately needy world. 


d ter“! the Bible Speaks. By W. A. Smart. Nashville, The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
it lifes. 171 pp. $1.75. 
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Emory University Museum Bulletins 
A Review by W. B. REDMOND 


The three most recent bulletins published by Mr. P. W. Fattig cover 
families of the Coleoptera, or beetles, of Georgia. These beetles are all of ex 
siderable economic importance, and such lists are valuable to nurserymen, f 
esters, and agriculturalists. 

In the lists of the Cerambycide and the Chrysomelide Leng’s catalog nu 
bers are given for each species. Though the entire state has not been survey 
for these insects, some idea of their distribution may be obtained by spotti 
the points of collection of certain species on a map. Only one location is giy 
for a large number of the species; however, as many as twenty to twenty-fi 
different places are recorded where certain species have been collected. 
month in which each species was taken is recorded also. The lists are me 
complete than similar lists which have been published covering the states 
Alabama and North Carolina. 

Many of the specimens from which the records are taken are located in q 
lections other than the one at Emory University. These locations are gi 
for each species. 

The Carabide, or ground beetles, are beneficial, these insects being p 
tors on other injurious insects. The tent caterpillar and the codling moth 
partially controlled by certain species of ground beetles. The list includes 5 
species or varieties of 122 genera of Carabide found in Georgia. An 4 
tional list of 121 species that may occur in Georgia is given. 

One of the most interesting phenomena of the insect world, that of gas be 
barding or giving off smoke, is found in this group. Mr. Fattig gives seve 
vivid descriptions of experiences encountered in collecting these bombard 
beetles. He has listed twenty-two species not previously recorded as ha' 
given off smoke. 

The Chrysomelide, or leaf beetles, attack and damage fruit and forest tr 
as well as field crops. The list includes 101 genera and 417 species which h 
been found in Georgia. The Alabama and North Carolina lists of the Ch 
somelid# contain 256 and 261 species respectively. 

The Cerambycidz, or long-horned beetles, attack both living and dead 
The larve of many are especially harmful to lumber, and a record is given 
one beetle having hatched from a piece of furniture that had been in contin 
use for forty years. It is believed that the egg was laid before the wood 
worked. Another instance of two beetles hatching after nineteen years is g 
Mr. Fattig has bred eighty-nine of the species on record from various 
and plant specimens. The host plants of many others are given. 


15) The Cerambycidae or Long-Horned Beetles of Georgia, 1947, 48 pp.; 6) 
Chrysomelidae or Leaf Beetles of Georgia, 1948, 45 pp.; 7) The Carabidae or G 
Beetles of Georgia, 1949, 62 pp. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


The Graduate School 


Truth is the life of a university, and to seek it, and train able minds in 
the traditions and methods of this search, is a university's primary 
function. It was therefore sound wisdom to include a graduate school 
in the organization of Emory University from the start, for it is in this 
school that the research activities of all the faculties converge. 

This is the thirtieth anniversary of the Graduate School’s formal 
beginning. A Checklist of Student Theses, 1915-1947 has just been pub- 
lished, and is available in the Office of the Dean. To scan the list of 
946 titles which are included, many of whose authors have since 
achieved wide scholarly recognition, is to be impressed with the extent 
and liberal breadth of our graduate work from its commencement. 

Since the war the pressure of graduate students has increased each 
year, as a faith in the fruitfulness of research, however distorted and 
materialistic, has captured popular imagination. In response to this 
demand the Graduate School has developed its programs of instruction 
in certain carefully selected central fields to the level of advanced 
studies for the Ph.D. degree. This degree was first conferred upon a 
student in organic chemistry in 1948; a second degree was awarded this 
year to a biochemist. New Ph.D. programs are this fall in operation in 
anatomy, biology, English, and history. 

The growth of the Graduate School reflects the will of our faculties 
that their scholarly attainments shall be steadily strengthened, and that 
Emory shall continue to be known for a humane learning which not 
merely adds to the already complex techniques of modern existence, 
but also undergirds the wisdom which leaders in many fields must have, 
if these techniques shall serve the perfecting of our communities 
and people. 





A statement prepared by 
the Dean of the Graduate School 


























